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ConTRIBUTORS 


Members of the Association who heard Dr. Lindeman at the annual meetings two years 
ago will still remember the profound impression which his speech made. The article which 
he has written for this issue of the JourNnaL has the same quality as his speech in giving both 
perspective and vision. 


George V. Sheviakov, as a member of the staff for Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, 
has developed a unique interest questionnaire by means of which he is able to write an aston- 
ishingly accurate personality sketch of the person filling it out. As research associate of the 
Department of Education, The University of Chicago, he has continued to study personality 
as revealed through interests, the theme of the present article. 


Camilla M. Anderson, M.D., psychiatrist, Philadelphia, writes on an important, but often 
neglected point of view with respect to individual development. 


We are fortunate in having an article by Walter Pach, painter and etcher, who is rep- 
resented in a number of museums and has lectured at the chief universities and institutions of 
art of this country. He is the author of The Masters of Modern Art; Georges Seurat; 
Raymond Duchamp-Villon; Ananias or the False Artist; Modern Art in America; Queer 
Thing, Painting; Ingres; etc. He is the translator of Elie Faure’s History of Art and The 
Journal of Eugene Delacroix. 


Those of our readers who have been profoundly influenced by The Modern Temper, 
Living Philosophies, Experience and Art, and other books written and edited by Joseph Wood 
Krutch, will welcome the short significant article by such a well-known dramatic critic, author, 
and professor of English. 


The article by Mark Van Doren, who is known to so many of our readers as editor, 
critic, author, and poet, will be read with much interest and appreciation. His studies of 
Henry David Thoreau, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Dryden, and Shakespeare, his Anthology 
of World Poetry, and his volumes of poetry are part of the essential cultural and professional 
libraries of many personnel workers. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt of Columbia University gave a challenging address before the 


Secondary School Section of the Association at the Atlantic City Convention. It has been 
included in the Journat so that all secondary school deans in the Association might read it. 
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Personality and Social Pressures 


EDUARD C. 


During my holiday I read an amaz- 
ing book called Kabloona,' the story of 
a sophisticated Frenchman who at- 
tempted to resolve his personal situa- 
tion by living with primitive Eskimos 
in the north of Canada. This obvi- 
ously is not a therapeutic measure 
available to many persons, and since 
the author, Gontran de Poncins, was 
obliged in the end to return to the 
same milieu which gave rise to his 
difficulties and dissatisfactions, it must 
be assumed that his complications will 
be renewed. In the meantime, he has 
left us with a valuable record of primi- 
tive Eskimo life. One item of interest 
to me in his story was the Eskimos’ in- 
credibly realistic use of language. 
Their word for reality—mi- kse— 
means literally, according to de Pon- 
cins, “the thing turned towards you.” 
If a “thing” is turned towards you, 
there are only two responses to be 
made: you may strive to evade or es- 
cape, or you may try to understand 
and come to terms with the “thing.” 
Thus, it appears to me that the thing 
turned towards us at the moment is a 
world situation which constitutes a dis- 
tinct threat to personal worth and in- 
tegrity. Nothing has dismayed me 
more during these last few fateful 
years than the discovery of bad spots 
in good people. Stated otherwise, 
what surprises me most is the disinte- 
gration of personalities which, until 
now, had seemed strong and balanced, 
but personalities, nevertheless, not 


*New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 339 p. 


$2.75. 
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strong enough to withstand the exter- 
nal pressures of our age. The “bad 
spot” usually is revealed at the point 
when they are no longer capable of 
resisting evil. To be able to resist evil 
means to know how to “hold on to 
oneself” in a crisis, to cling to per- 
sonal dignity and integrity in the face 
of disaster. Or, as I presume the 
Greeks might have said, to be capable 
of confronting tragedy without whim- 
pering. 

Personality collapse is not, how- 
ever, a sudden event. When it occurs 
in moments of crisis we may suppose 
that a chain of faulty adjustments has 
preceded. The person who cannot 
meet the crisis of his time undoubted- 
ly has been out of step long before the 
crisis arose. 

Many of our professions serve as 
instruments of personal adjustment; 
their mission is to see that persons do 
not fall out of step, or at any rate, to 
be available as guides when new ad- 
justments are foreshadowed. Thus, 
the doctor’s task is to show his patients 
how to meet the obstacles to health. 
The educator’s responsibility is to en- 
hance the problem-solving capacity of 
students, to indicate how new situa- 
tions may be attacked with intellectual 
clarity. Personality does not exist, ob- 
viously, as a series of adjustment 
levels; each new adjustment calls 
forth the total resources of the per- 
son, but the various professions cannot 
deal with the total personality and, 
hence, specialization is natural. Per- 
sonnel workers, for example, are 
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trained to deal with those adjustments 
which occur in relation to the per- 
sonality and its operating function, 
that is, its place in the world of work. 
But personnel specialists with experi- 
ence will grant that adjustments in 
this sphere involve also many related 
factors of personality, such as, for ex- 
ample, health, sociability, and amena- 


Situations arising with- 
in each sphere 


Spheres of Adjustment 
(a) Organismic 


(b) Operative 
dustry 


(c) Regulative 


(d) Communicative 
ture 


(e) Ethico-spiritualis- 
tic cosmos 


The above classification is somewhat 
naive and certainly incomplete but 
it may serve to demonstrate how the 
various spheres of adjustment inter- 
sect and also how the various profes- 
sions are inter-related. No reasonable 
personnel specialist would presume to 
guide a client with respect to his oper- 
ating functions by methods which 
would exclude any of the other 
spheres of adjustment. At the same 
time, no wise personnel worker would 
assume competence in these other 
areas. If the personnel specialist, 
however, is lacking in sensitiveness re- 
garding the importance of the remain- 
ing spheres of adjustment, he will not 
be a wise or fruitful counselor. 


health, sex, family 

work, professions, in- 

government, institu- 
tions, groups 


language, arts, litera- 


God, immortality, the 


bility to discipline. The most unhappy 
feature of specialization is, not its ex- 
istence, which seems to me inevitable, 
but the apparently chronic inability of 
specialists to collaborate with each 
other. The inter-relatedness of the 
various spheres of adjustment may be- 
come clearer when viewed as a cluster, 
as for example in the following chart: 


Professional specializa- 
tions 


physicians, psychiatrists, 
medical social workers 


personnel workers, teach- 
ers 


officials, leaders, social 
workers, lawyers 


educators, artists 


clerygmen, teachers, 
philosophers 


Still another type of sensitivity is 
required of the personnel specialist. 
He may be aware of the interconnec- 
tion between the spheres of adjust- 
ment, and he may appreciate the fact 
that the specialized professions rest 
upon arbitrary differentiations and do 
not reflect the unity of personality, 
and yet he may not realize how the 
personality, its adjustments, and the 
professions are affected by changing 
social movements and pressures. In 
our time and in our type of society 
these changes are so sudden and so 
numerous that one hesitates to make 
an enumeration for fear that whatever 
is said will be out of date before pub- 
lication takes place. In spite of this 
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reservation, I do not see how any one 
of us can hope to keep up to date if 
he does not strive at given moments 
to register his conception of the nature 
of those social pressures which act 
upon and give direction to personality 
growth. The list which is herewith 
proposed does not represent compre- 
hensiveness but is rather the result of 
my conception of what must be in the 
mind of the conscientious personnel 
worker confronted with a person who 
is in need of guidance with respect, 
particularly, to his future role in the 
world of work. 

The probability of unemployment 
is a modern social reality which most 
of us find difficult to accept. I cannot 
imagine how we shall ever be capable 
of foreseeing the consequences of in- 
vention with sufficient clarity to avoid 
sequences of particularized unemploy- 
ment. The personnel specialist who is 
aware of this factor in industrial 
society today will perform his counsel- 
ing task in a manner which is qualita- 
tively different. In all the guidance 
which he furnishes there will be an 
ingredient of flexibility not to be 
found otherwise. 

In the transition from laissez-faire 
to planned societies there will be many 
programs designed to provide re-em- 
ployment for persons who have been 
deprived of work by social causes; that 
is, by causes over which they exercise 
no direct control. The personnel spe- 
cialist will need to be very sensitive 
and critical regarding all these pro- 
posals for it is his special mission to 
stand guard, not merely over the so- 
called right to work but, more impor- 
tantly, over the right of the person- 
ality to find satisfaction and growth 


through work. Artificial schemes for 
re-employment may be necessary in 
emergencies but they should not be 
mistaken for work which stands in a 
natural relationship to human needs. 

The incentives which impel men 
and women to work may range all the 
way from the primitive will to eat and, 
therefore, to live to an almost spiritual 
conception of service. In all cases, 
nevertheless, these incentives will be 
conditioned by the social environment, 
and, consequently, they will vary. In 
recent years, by way of example, there 
has arisen among youth a heightened 
desire to enter public service as a 
career. This incentive did not arise 
wholly from within the persons thus 
motivated. The demand for increased 
numbers of public servants has auto- 
matically caused an increase in the 
supply. As we move steadily in the 
direction of higher and graduated in- 
come taxation, it may be assumed that 
career incentives will become less 
weighted with pecuniary expectations. 
In a society in which limits are set for 
individual accumulation of wealth it 
is likely that more and more persons 
will choose their careers in the light 
of other satisfactions. The personnel 
worker, of course, will be the first to 
recognize these shifts in incentive and 
to make allowances for them in guid- 
ance procedures. 

Job standardization is a necessary 
accompaniment of mass production. It 
represents also a general tendency 
throughout the occupational world, 
and, therefore, must become a major 
consideration for personnel workers. 
The most serious aspect of reducing 
jobs to specifications is the effect upon 
training institutions. The demand is 
for workers who can step in a “line” 
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and immediately perform a specialized 
task. Speaking for the moment in 
generalized terms, the more highly 
specified the requirements of a job, 
the less choice is left to the worker; 
the less capacity for choice in the citi- 
zen, the more difficult it will be for 
him to adapt to democratic ways of 
life. Here, then, lies a problem which 
calls for,a high level of statesmanship 
and the country as a whole must look 
to personnel workers for appropriate 
guidance if our democratic aspirations 
are not to be undermined by industrial 
requirements. 

By all odds the most important 
modern movement affecting the per- 
son, the job, and the relations between 
the two is trade unionism. 1 have no 
doubt regarding the future distribu- 
tion of power in the United States: 
next to the Federal Government itself 
will stand the mass power of organ- 
ized workers. The only possibility of 
diverting this trend which I can fore- 
see is the undemocratic behavior of 
trade union leaders during the present 
national crisis. If these leaders show 
too much disregard for the rights of 
others and for democratic procedures, 
there will be an uprising of the middle 
classes which may turn the tide in the 
opposite direction. I do not expect 
this to happen, and hence it seems to 
me that wisdom lies on the side of 
anticipating a society in which trade 
unions will wield power second only 
to that of government. Unhappily, 
trade union history in this country 
presents a curious mixture of all that 
is noble in human striving and all that 
is mean and brutal. What needs 


now to be understood, patently, is 
that individuals must be trained for 
trade union experience and responsi- 
bility, just as they also must be trained 
for citizenship itself. (1 include in this 
injunction, of course, professional as 
well as manual workers.) In the fu- 
ture, when one thinks of oneself in re- 
lation to work, it will be necessary 
also to think of oneself as a member 
of a free association of workers, an 
association which for good or ill will 
exert a powerful influence upon the 
welfare of the country as a whole. 
War obviously, cannot, be regarded 
as a social force, except in reverse. At 
the same time, there is no honest way 
of avoiding the grim fact that war is 
the great disturber, and that its after- 
math calls for reconstruction, both 
within society and within the person. 
Whether we enter the war as bellig- 
erents or not, we are destined to live 
under a war economy for a rela- 
tively long period of time. Careers 
must now be planned with this terri- 
fying fact in mind. All educators, and 
particularly all persons who have a 
concern for personnel problems, must 
now strive to understand what it may 
mean to individuals to adapt them- 
selves toa war economy. But, the true 
educator who is at the same time a 
statesman also will strive to see be- 
yond the dark horizon of war. He 
will have constantly on his mind the 
great necessity which will flow from 
the consequences of the war, namely, 
the obligation to begin anew the ever- 
lasting task of making room for good 
personalities who will be capable of 
living a good life in a good society. 
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The Necessity of Understanding the Adolescent as a Basis 
for Curriculum and Guidance 


GEORGE V. SHEVIAKOV 


In examining school records we ob- 
serve that the information commonly 
recorded about students varies greatly 
in different institutions. It ranges from 
minimal facts which are thought to be 
needed at registration to a great col- 
lection of facts about the student’s past 
history, social background, previous 
educational achievement, diagnostic 
test scores, and other characteristics. 
Although knowing a great many facts 
about a student is of unquestionable 
value, in itself it is not sufficient. The 
ultimate objective is to understand 
him, to be able to look at the world 
from his point of view, to see to what 
extent his past is influencing his pres- 
ent behavior and to know why he be- 
haves as he does. Such an understand- 
ing will help us to predict his behavior 
more accurately and will suggest clues 
as to what would produce a change 
in it. 

For such understanding it is neces- 
sary to have some insight into the stu- 
dent’s personal, intimate feelings and 
into the motivation of his behavior. 
Unfortunately records are seldom 
helpful in this connection. They or- 
dinarily give the objective facts about 
a student’s height and weight, for ex- 
ample, but hardly ever furnish any 
clue as to how he feels about these 
basic physical measurements. Yet in 
most cases it is obviously the student’s 
feelings about his height and weight 
rather than the actual measurements 
in inches and pounds which are apt to 
influence his behavior. This is per- 
haps more true of adolescents than of 


any other age group. Failure to de- 
scribe student feelings is not usually 
due, as is sometimes claimed, to the 
difficulty of perceiving them but 
rather to our reluctance to perceive 
them, to a belief that such feelings are 
too personal, if not too indelicate, for 
us to intrude upon. The existence of 
such a reluctance is an enormous han- 
dicap in the study of a student’s per- 
sonality. 

Another common obstacle to our 
understanding of students is the hyp- 
notic power which the concept of the 
“average” has on us—our preoccupa- 
tion with group norms and standards. 
It is amazing indeed to see the illu- 
sional security which some people ap- 
parently derive from having classified 
reliably a student as being so many 
sigmas away from the class mean. To 
begin with, the class mean is merely 
a statistical concept, something which 
does not exist in flesh and blood. Al- 
though, with certain limitations, com- 
parisons with an hypothetical student 
may be helpful, they are also fraught 
with dangers. Growth studies of the 
same children over a period of years’ 


10lson, Willard C., and Hughes, Byron O. The 


Child as a Whole. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
Elementary School, February 1939. See also forth- 
coming monograph on the study with the same title. 
Meek, Lois Hayden, and others. The Personal-Social 
Development of Boys and Girls with Implications for 
Secondary Education. New York: Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, 1940. (Page 22 contains a reference 
to the findings of Herbert R. Stolz in the Study of 
Adolescence conducted by him at the University of 
California in Berkeley. See also the forthcoming pub- 
lication of the findings of study. Meek, Lois Hayden. 
“Patterns of Growth During Adolescence with Im- 
plications for School Procedures.” Progressive Educa- 


tion 18:41-45; January 1941. 
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have demonstrated clearly that each 
person should be studied not with ref- 
erence to averages and norms but with 
reference to his own growth pattern, 
his own norms. If this principle ap- 
plies to the development of various 
physical characteristics, it is more ob- 
viously applicable to mental and emo- 
tional growth, since in this area there 
is the widest range of individual dif- 
ferences. To understand an individual, 
one must consider the configuration 
and interrelation of his various char- 
acteristics rather than the way in which 
these characteristics, taken separately, 
compare with the statistical concept of 
a group mean or median. 

In order to clarify and to deepen 
the discussion of the problem of what 
is involved in understanding a person 
we now shall consider some of the 
genetic aspects of the development of 
personality. Most people who observe, 
study, and play with little children 
tend to become impressed not by how 
much the child still has to learn but 
by how much he has learned already, 
by how definitely his personality has 
been molded, by how o/d the person- 
ality of a kindergarten or nursery 
school child is. The crystallization of 
the major outlines, the immutability 
of certain reaction-patterns, the spe- 
cific direction which some of the basic 
drives have taken already is marked. 

Many investigators who have con- 
ducted detailed studies of individuals 
and who felt that they had succeeded 
in uncovering some of the mainsprings 
of actions, have concluded that most 
of our social behavior has its roots in 
the original social situation—the fam- 
ily. Whatever the original learning 
or conditioning experiences have been 
in a child’s relationships with his 


father, mother, brothers, and sisters, 
it is in terms of those relationships 
that he will interact with other persons 
all through his life. These predisposi- 
tions are believed to go back to early 
experiences, to the first interpretations 
by the child of his environment, to the 
first meanings he assigns to events, to 
his first goals and values. The child 
unavoidably creates his own private 
world. Since this world is composed 
of the child’s own unique meanings, 
it is apt to include distorted notions. 
The persistence of these distortions 
has been underestimated. Although 
each child is forced to make some re- 
interpretations, deep inside of him the 
early interpretations still remain the 
world in which he lives. 

It is highly important to keep in 
mind the real uniqueness of the world 
in which every individual lives, of the 
origin of that uniqueness in early 
childhood, the reality of his private 
world to the individual, and the power 
which his early interpretations hold 
over his subsequent life. As L. K. 
Frank so cogently expressed it: “... 
in consideration of human conduct we 
are beginning to see that these early 
experiences of childhood, when the in- 
fant is just beginning to construct his 
private world and to organize those 
patterns of feeling that will be coer- 
cive over subsequent experience, con- 
tinue to operate in every attempt the 
child makes to order events, to organ- 
ize experience, and to learn to regulate 
his conduct.” 

It also must be remembered that 
these early established individual in- 
terpretations, goals, and resulting pre- 


"Frank, Lawrence K. “Freedom for the Person- 
ality.” Psychiatry: Journal of the Biology and Patholo- 
gy of Interpersonal Relations 3; August 1940. 
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dispositions are not confined to the 
area of interpersonal relationships but 
apply equally to attitudes toward one- 
self, attitudes toward health and ill- 
ness, attitudes toward work and play, 
and other attitudes. The far-reaching 
influence of the inner mental world 
with all its individual interpretations 
and distortions must be recognized. 
Perhaps its operation may be seen 
most clearly in cases of adolescents 
with a strong drive for power, individ- 
uals with a deep underlying feeling of 
guilt who spend their time in a con- 
tinuous, though futile, atonement for 
it, and individuals with self-destruc- 
tive tendencies who always succeed in 
having accidents, in making mistakes 
of various kinds, or being discharged 
from jobs. 

An important feature of these inner 
predispositions, tendencies and goals 
is that they need not be recognized by 
the individual. Usually they are dis- 
guised from the person himself by a 
distorted self-appraisal. The same in- 
hibitive tendencies within the individ- 
ual which cause him to be blind to cer- 
tain tendencies in himself, force him to 
disguise those tendencies from others. 
Although some of the outer manifes- 
tations may be apparent, usually only 
a keen observer after a considerable 
period of study succeeds in gleaning 
an insight into what is actually operat- 
ing in the individual. Once one sees 
his fundamental mechanisms, how- 
ever, one becomes appalled by their 
persistence, their merciless recurrence 
all through the life career of the in- 
dividual. Because of their influence on 
his present and future behavior, an un- 
derstanding of these basic mechanisms 
is of far greater value than a knowl- 
edge of the actual objective facts re- 


garding an individual’s past history. 
We must recognize that the real 
drama of a human life goes on deep 
inside of each person, camouflaged and 
covered up by the same reaction pat- 
terns which he has developed in order 
to cover up some of his deepest goals, 
covered by his own defensive ideas 
about himself, by blind spots and com- 
pensatory behaviors. 

We should realize that a series of 
kindly acts may occur because a per- 
son is generally happy and has a well 
balanced disposition; may reflect a 
great feeling of pity for oneself and 
consequent pity for everybody and 
kindness to others; may be a defense 
against strong hostile impulses to 
others; or may be an attention-getting 
device. Understanding a student can- 
not come about from merely counting 
the number of magnanimous acts per- 
formed by him in one semester; it in- 
volves tracing of the meaning of each 
separate act and finding its roots in the 
inner mental life of the individual. 
The value of any particular item of in- 
formation about an individual lies in 
the way it ties up with other facts 
about him and in the extent to which 
it throws light on the organization of 
his personality. In our quest for “ob- 
jective” data about students we have 
neglected somewhat the fact that hu- 
man insights, awareness, and sensibili- 
ties are still of paramount importance, 
still remain the most useful tools, 
tools to be kept keen and ready rather 
than mistrusted and neglected. Indi- 
rectly any person reveals constantly 
and in any situation his needs, drives, 
and his valuation of himself, but we 
frequently are blind to these signs and 
deaf to this language of self-expres- 
sion. 











In summary of the above discussion, 
we may point out again that the same 
experience, whether academic or in the 
realm of interpersonal relations, is 
perceived and interpreted and associ- 
ated and incorporated differently by 
every individual. Since this is so, since 
to some extent urges are satisfied or 
frustrated differently in different in- 
dividuals, since different anxieties may 
be allayed or activated by the same 
happening, it is clear that we must 
understand the inner world of individ- 
uals if we wish to bring about real 
changes in them through curricular or 
extracurricular experiences. Once such 
an understanding has been gained, one 
may begin to consider how to utilize 
the curriculum or other fields of ac- 
tivity in order to help individuals 
make better adjustments to reality, 
which, in the last analysis, is the goal 
of all education and guidance. 

A number of attempts have been 
made in recent years to devise means 
of getting at the inner world of the in- 
dividual to see what unique meanings 
he attaches to objects and life situa- 
tions, to gain insights as to how his 
ideas and affective reactions are organ- 
ized and interconnected, and to ascer- 
tain the goals, values and fears in 
terms of which he functions. The 
Rorschach test, the Thematic Apper- 
ception test and various forms of Play 
Technique are the best known of these 
methods.* Although one still wishes 
to see a larger number of carefully 
controled and rigidly checked studies 


*Frank, Lawrence K. “Projective Methods for the 
Study of Personality,” Journal of Psychology 8: 
389-413; October 1939. 

Horowitz, Ruth, and Murphy, Lois B. “Projective 
Methods in the Psychological Study of Children.” 
Journal of Experimental Education 133-40; December 
1938. 
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of the validity of these various ap- 
proaches, there is considerable evi- 
dence that at least at times they un- 
cover with amazing accuracy certain 
deep underlying trends in personality. 

Unfortunately, the proper use of 
these approaches requires a rich back- 
ground in clinical psychology and psy- 
chiatry; the administration of the tests 
has to be done by the expert himself; 
interpretations usually are rather time 
consuming, and only one individual 
may be tested at a time. These disad- 
vantages make the use of these ap- 
proaches financially prohibitive for 
most educational institutions. In an at- 
tempt to get at similar, although more 
limited, psychological insights, the 
evaluation staff of the Eight Year 
Study of the Progressive Education 
Association set out to explore the pos- 
sibility of devising a technique which 
eliminated disadvantages of the ap- 
proaches which have been named. 
What was wanted was a simpler tech- 
nique which would uncover the 
psychological material of concern par- 
ticularly to educators. 

As a result of this attempt three in- 
terest questionnaires have been de- 
vised, each containing 200 statements 
of activities. The first questionnaire 
contains activities which commonly 
are engaged in by students in connec- 
tion with their school work. The other 
two questionnaires contain activities 
which relate largely to the social life 
of youngsters and to the realm of their 
private mental and affective life, such 
as fantasying about themselves and 
others and imagining things. The stu- 
dents are asked to react to these ac- 
tivities in terms of one of the three 
following responses: “like” or “indif- 
ferent” or “dislike.” This response 
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was chosen in preference to some other 
possible reactions such as, for instance, 
“T do it” or “I don’t do it,” because 
the like and dislike response was 
thought to be more emotionally toned 
—one can do something consistently 
and yet hate doing it. The question- 
naires list the activities in a random or- 
der, but the scoring process groups 
the activities into certain categories 
and gives the per cent of activities in 
each category liked and disliked by 
each student. The first questionnaire 
has 14 categories, such as English, so- 
cial studies, biology, and other school 
activities. 

The other two questionnaires con- 
tain 22 categories, such as family, re- 
lationship to opposite sex, fantasy,* 
and other personal-social matters. 

The idea underlying the study of 
personality through interests is a 
rather simple one. If one views in- 
terests not as more or less accidental 
curiosities or personal whims but as 
logical outlets and manifestations of 
a person’s inner goals which have to 
express themselves through conven- 
tionally sanctioned channels, the rela- 
tionship between them and the inner 
world becomes clear. Preference for 
self-assertive activities such as com- 
petitive sports and a tendency to take 
charge of one’s peers, for instance, im- 
mediately suggests one kind of per- 


“For a fuller description of this approach see 
Sheviakov, G. V. and Friedberg, Jean. “Use of In- 
terest Inventories for Personality Study” Journal of 
Educational Research 33:692-97; May 1940. 

For a still further presentation see Sheviakov, G. V., 
and Friedberg, Jean. Evaluation of Personal and So- 
cial Adjustment. Report of Progress I and II. Chi- 
cago: Progressive Education Association, Evaluation 
in the Eight Year Study, November 1939. 65 p. and 
June 1940. 153 p. 

Also see the forthcoming volume on techniques of 
evaluation devised by the evaluation staff of the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association. 


sonality, whereas preference for the 
passive, spectator type connotes a dif- 
ferent kind of personality. By present- 
ing a student with a large variety of 
possible activities to which he responds 
affectively (like, indifferent, dislike), 
the examiner gets data which enable 
him to see what attracts and what re- 
pels or frightens a given student. One 
of the main values of the question- 
naires is that they add to the present 
knowledge we may have of what the 
student likes by giving us insight into 
wishes and aspirations which never 
have been fulfilled or into exagger- 
ated notions he may have about him- 
self. Interest questionnaires frequent- 
ly enable us to penetrate beyond the 
outer personality of a student and per- 
mit us to see at least a part of his inner 
world. 

One of the most important features 
of the interpretation of questionnaire 
responses is the attempt to discover the 
ways in which the same underlying 
tendencies reveal themselves in the 
academic interests, in the social inter- 
ests and the daydreaming or fantasy 
of the individual. The questionnaires 
often show what kinds of things the 
student will like or will be blocked 
from attempting in English, social 
studies, mathematics or out-of-school 
activities. 

The. following major studies of the 
reliability and validity of this ques- 
tionnaire approach have been com- 
pleted to date: 

1. A study of the reliability of re- 
sponses of 1,000 boys and girls from 
grade seven through 12 has been 
made. This study dealt with responses 
to items in the two questionnaires 
which tap the social life and private 
mental and affective life. Of the 22 
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categories—nine have reliabilities be- 
tween 0.80 and 0.86; 10 have reliabil- 
ities between 0.70 and 0.79; two have 
a reliability of 0.62; and one a re- 
liability of 0.53. 

2. A study of validity of “blind” 
interpretations (interpretations based 
solely on the responses to the ques- 
tionnaires, without benefit of any other 
information about the students). Six- 
teen cases were described in consider- 
able detail and later compared with 
descriptions of the students obtained 
from the schools. Both sets of descrip- 
tion were then submitted to 16 well 
known persons in the field of child de- 
velopment and clinical psychology, 
who were asked to express their judg- 
ment regarding the validity of infer- 
ences drawn from the questionnaires 
(each judge evaluating four cases). 
In general, this study may be sum- 
marized by saying that by far the 
greatest number of the judges’ reac- 
tions confirmed the validity of infer- 
ences drawn from the questionnaires." 

Although the above attempts to 
check on the validity of personality 
sketches made on the basis of the in- 
terest questionnaires cannot be re- 
garded as being at all conclusive, the 
results nevertheless are more than en- 
couraging. However, an emphatic 
word of caution is in order at this 
point. In the process of gaining an un- 
derstanding of a person, we must gain 
a clearer picture of his inner world of 
meanings and motivation—of the twi- 

"For a full report on this aspect of the study see 
the forthcoming publication mentioned in footnote 4. 
Copies of the actual case studies, accompanied by the 


judges’ comments, may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago. 


light area cf his personality. Such ex- 
plorations must be carried on with sus- 
pended judgment and with the full 
realization that test-inferences are ten- 
tative hypotheses which must be veri- 
fied carefully by further observations. 
Because of these considerations, the 
present approach should not be 
thought of as a personality “test.” 
This it is not. It merely is one of the 
possible ways which may be found 
helpful for penetrating deeper into 
the personality of an individual. It is 
a method, the results of which never 
can be taken as infallible indications 
until a great many different kinds of 
corroborative data can be found. The 
tentativeness of the findings and the 
subjective nature of the interpreta- 
tions, however, should not discourage 
us too much. Shall we give up the in- 
terview method because it is notorious- 
ly subjective? Few persons would 
recommend this. In certain respects 
the interest questionnaire approach is 
more objective than the interview. 

At present the questionnaires are 
recommended for use as part of a com- 
prehensive program of studying stu- 
dents, and they yield the most fruitful 
results when used in connection with 
other approaches. In the writer’s work 
with high school students the ques- 
tionnaires have been found of great 
value when used in connection with 
an interview. Knowing the student’s 
likes and dislikes beforehand permits 
one to establish rapport with him with 
surprising ease and at the same time 
enables one to see a deeper meaning 
in even the casual remarks of the 
chatting youngster. 
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Physiological Factors in Success and Failure 


CAMILLA M. ANDERSON, M.D. 


Success and failure are important 
words in the vocabulary of Western 
peoples, but they are more than words 
—they are vastly significant concepts 
in the lives of all of us even from our 
tenderest years. At first we relate these 
concepts to specific performances such 
as throwing or batting a ball, or to the 
marks on a report card. Somewhat 
later they may be applied to one’s ca- 
pacity to get “dates,” but finally they 
take on a general significance. 

We do not speak of a “successful 
child,” but the idea of a “successful 
man” is not foreign to us. Such a man 
is usually one who has “lots of 
money,” has achieved civic promi- 
nence or public recognition without 
notoriety, or who is regarded as an au- 
thority in some field. 

This evaluation leaves most of us 
out, or to state it more precisely, by 
commonly accepted standards most of 
us are failures. This is not a happy 
thought to contemplate, especially be- 
cause our parents had expected better 
things of us, and we hate to disappoint 
them. Likewise our training in school 
has not been very helpful toward ac- 
cepting for ourselves or others any- 
thing except success. Someone has 
said that since schools are supposed to 
prepare us for living, perhaps one of 
their chief contributions well might 
be in preparing us to accept failure. 
Possibly a sounder procedure would 
be to reconsider our concepts, arrive 
at new standards and indoctrinate 
these not only in the homes but in the 
substitute homes, the schools and col- 
leges. 


It is the common experience to find 
that those whom we regard as success- 
ful are maladjusted individuals, un- 
disciplined in their domestic relations, 
difficult to get along with, or basically 
unhappy. Seldom do they have a 
sense of inner equanimity or of having 
arrived at their goals. 

The psychiatrists have a rare oppor- 
tunity to look into the lives of people 
and to see behind the facade which 
hides the inner sense of futility and 
discontent. Out of their experience, 
they present a few criteria for success 
which we shall consider here. 

A person who is successful accepts 
himself as he is, with his capacities 
and limitations. He utilizes his assets 
and tries to face and modify his lia- 
bilities; he enjoys his work; he feels 
at home among people of various 
types and has some close friends. De- 
spite the fact that he knows he may 
not be expert at new activities involv- 
ing competition, he does not avoid 
them; he can give as well as take. He 
has become emancipated from his pa- 
rental group and relates himself to his 
parents as one adult to another. He 
has established himself in a small co- 
operative unit known as the home, and 
he is not so interested in the affairs of 
the world at large or even in his local 
community that he neglects to make 
of this home something which we shall 
call successful family living. 

Success or failure to the psychiatrist 
is not in relation to specific goals but 
to life itself. The successful person 
is at peace within himself, and his ad- 
justment to society is satisfactory. 
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There are various factors which are 
conducive to success or to failure in 
the matter of adjustment to society. 
Some of these are physiological. The 
first needs of the child belong to this 
category: food and oxygen. Air comes 
gratis, but the child must depend on 
the magnanimity of people to get 
food. 

If the child is fed abundantly and 
lovingly, he gets the enduring feeling 
that the world is a good place and peo- 
ple are kindly disposed toward him. 
He establishes a pattern of confidence 
in society from which he never will re- 
cover. When good things are expect- 
ed from people one is more likely to 
receive them than when one ap- 
proaches them with suspicion and dis- 
trust. 

These early physiological satisfac- 
tions or frustrations are particularly 
important because they represent the 
child’s earliest contacts with society, 
and he is conditioned thereby to react 
to people warmly and expectantly or 
with hostility and distrust in subse- 
quent years. When we see a person 
who reacts habitually with suspicion 
and pessimism, the source of his reac- 
tions usually may be traced to early 
physiological frustrations. The opti- 
mistic person who assumes without 
question that good things are in store, 
probably has had a good nursing ex- 
perience. 

We commonly think of the extra- 
vert as being more at ease and at home 
with people than is the introvert. 
Here again physiological factors en- 
ter. Emil Kretschmer has correlated 
physical habitus with basic tempera- 
ment and concludes that the asthenic, 
tall, slender person tends to be an in- 
trovert, while the robust, stocky “Mr. 


Pickwick type” of person is more like- 
ly to be the hale and hearty extravert. 
The same glandular secretions which 
determine body build, the length and 
thickness of bones, and the distribu- 
tion of fat, also play their part in de- 
termining the tenor of one’s relation 
to society. 

An opportunity to assist the intro- 
verts to become better socialized is ap- 
parent when we consider the results of 
certain research data: Introverts tend 
to withdraw further from society into 
their own dreams and phantasies when 
surrounded by a preponderance of 
bumptious extraverts with their eter- 
nal pressures to “go places and do 
things,” while if surrounded by others 
of their own kind—by the less dy- 
namic and compulsive introverts— 
they do not need to withdraw in self- 
defense and, therefore, have greater 
peace and security and opportunity to 
unfold. 

Most of us find it difficult to ac- 
cept the fact of being “different.” 
This is especially true of young peo- 
ple. We do not have to have a club 
foot or a cleft palate to make us feel 
sensitive about our appearance; a mild 
acne, too much or too little hair in the 
wrong place, or a few pounds too 
many will suffice equally well. Any- 
thing which makes us feel different 
from the group places a particular 
handicap in our socializing process. 
If it is a congenital defect or blemish 
it is particularly hard to hurdle. A 
child with a visual defect is handi- 
capped in scholastic achievements, and 
if he wears glasses he is a “sissy” and 
cannot enter into the rough and tum- 
ble activities of his contemporaries. 

John showed signs of unusual musi- 
cal talent at the age of four, and this 
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developed with increasing years. His 
family cherished this flower and gave 
him every opportunity for study. 
However, his hands had to be pro- 
tected at all costs. He was allowed 
to undertake no activities that might 
endanger them; he could not fight or 
play ball or climb trees or get into 
rough games. Of course, he became 
a coward and a sissy, and when he was 
taunted he ran to the house and grand- 
father came out and shook his fists at 
the bad boys. John eventually be- 
came an accomplished musician, but 
the price he paid in a sense of in- 
adequacy in relation to people con- 
tinued to be exacted of him through 
the years. 

Children need to measure them- 
selves and their capacities against 
those of their contemporaries. Some- 
times it is oversolicitous parents who 
deprive them of these opportunities; 
sometimes it is the defect per se which 
precludes. Real or fancied heart dis- 
turbances are among the commonest 
offenders. Once a parent has heard 
the ominous term “heart trouble” it is 
usually next to impossible to persuade 
him to allow his child to lead a nor- 
mal life. The more normal the life 
of the child the more sure society can 
be that his adult years also will be 
normal and, therefore, successful. 

Blindness is without doubt a great 
handicap and entitles its victims to 
much special consideration. However, 
deafness may be considered an equally 
severe affliction, and from the point of 
view of the psychiatrist, perhaps even 
a more serious one, since deafness cuts 
one off from people—it makes one 
feel like an outsider. Partial deafness 
or gradually increasing deafness tends 
to engender feelings of suspicion and 


finally of persecution—both of which 
reduce greatly the possibility of suc- 
cessful living. 

It is a well known fact that persons 
who have some disturbance in the 
realm of one of the major senses tend 
to develop one or more of the other 
senses to a greater degree than normal 
and thus compensate for their defect. 
If sight be impaired, their hearing or 
tactile sense is more highly developed 
than in the ordinary person. Some- 
thing comparable to this is commonly 
true if there is some organic defect or 
condition which is conceived to be a 
defect. 

The person who is small in stature 
often is officious and assumes a mana- 
gerial status, or he may excel in art or 
in scholastic activities. He thus effec- 
tively denies his inferior stature or, 
more accurately, he denies the desir- 
ability of being of large build. 

There are several ways of handling 
a real or fancied defect: (1) to dwell 
upon it, exaggerating its significance 
and because of it to withdraw from so- 
cial contacts; (2) to recognize it as a 
definite limitation, but at the same 
time utilize other assets or potentiali- 
ties to the fullest; and (3) to deny 
the existence or importance of the de- 
fect and overcompensate on an un- 
conscious level by exaggeration of 
some psychological trait. This latter 
is the situation existing when one has 
an “inferiority complex.” 

Helen was a large child and her 
mother was sensitive about the size of 
her feet. She could not go barefooted 
with the other children because that 
would increase their size further; nor 
could she wear white stockings as the 
other children did. Furthermore, 
mother frequently told her that 
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whereas she was not pretty, she loved 
her just the same. 

Helen developed a passion for 
dancing, frequently going with ques- 
tionable company and to questionable 
places, evidently to prove to herself 
that her mother was wrong and that 
she really was not clumsy. She also 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
mingling with her contemporaries, be- 
cause of her sense of being unattrac- 
tive. She decided finally that they 
were frivolous and trivial, and thus 
effectively eliminated the need for 
competition. She became quite ag- 
gressive in study and in work, even re- 
ceiving honors in college; she put all 
her energies into “serving mankind” 
and “doing good,” and found satisfy- 
ing associations only among older peo- 
ple who ostensibly were more inter- 
ested in intellectual attainments than 
in pulchritude. She had long since 
forgotten the source of her sense of 
inadequacy, but the pattern of over- 
compensation and of over-valuation 
of other potentialities persisted. 

Parents with the best of motives 
often do lasting harm through their 
efforts to minimize vanity and depre- 
cate the charms of their children. To 
instil in a child a sense of inadequacy 
with respect to some of the commonly 
accepted capacities or traits is to pave 
the way for an unnecessary degree of 
failure in living. 

If we are not too rigid in our pre- 
conceptions or too prudish, we may be 
able to assist rather than to point the 
finger of shame at many of our young- 
er associates who are struggling with 
the physiological problem of mastur- 
bation. The term “self-abuse” which 
is currently used ought to be discard- 
ed, for it carries with it malignant im- 


plications which are not warranted. 
It is a practice which is almost uni- 
versal, though, fortunately, a large 
proportion of adults are able to dis- 
card it entirely for one in which their 
love experiences are shared with an- 
other person rather than expending 
all their love energy solely on them- 
selves. 

It is most unfortunate that such a 
large element of guilt is caused to be 
attached to masturbation, since the 
guilt itself tends to fix the habit and 
emphasize it beyond all relation to its 
importance. It is a normal step in 
emotional and physiological growth 
and may be thought of as a device for 
acquainting the person in process of 
maturing with his anatomical func- 
tions. However, if he is shamed or 
threatened, its importance is exagger- 
ated, he is made to feel like a sinner 
and an outcast, and the process of so- 
cialization—which is the best stimulus 
to more mature sexual activities—is 
hindered. If masturbation causes the 
individual to feel guilty and on that 
account to avoid close relations with 
others, it may be considered a factor 
promoting failure in living. If it 
serves as a means of attaining physio- 
logical gratification which supplants a 
need for more mature experiences, it 
properly is considered harmful. Like- 
wise, a sense of guilt is essentially de- 
structive to the individual. Guilt 
breeds hostility and dissipates energy 
that might better be utilized construc- 
tively. If we would be of greatest 
service to our young folk we would 
help them to understand that mastur- 
bation is but a normal phase of de- 
velopment and, therefore, requires no 
guilt sense, but that it is only a phase 
and so needs to be supplanted by 
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broader activities and social relation- 
ships, to the end that these may help 
in the emotional maturation process. 

It is increasingly apparent to the 
medical profession that psychological 
factors play an important réle in so- 
matic or physiological processes. Func- 
tional disturbances in all the organs 
commonly are produced by emotional 
tensions. Hostility, frustration and a 
sense of insecurity are major causes of 
bodily symptoms and even of organic 
disease. When a person’s energy is 
diverted into bodily symptoms—with 
the corresponding attention to them— 
it is obvious that there is less energy 
available for constructive work or for 
social intercourse. 

A physiological factor which is of 
considerable importance in one’s at- 
tainment of success or failure in meet- 
ing life-situations is the state of one’s 
nutrition. That is not to say that the 
obese man is successful and the slen- 
der one a failure, but rather that the 
nature of one’s cellular processes is re- 
lated directly to the state of one’s 
well-being. If metabolism does not 
proceed properly, it means that energy 
is being wasted and that the body ma- 
chine is not being nourished at its opti- 
mum. 

There are various ways in which 
this delicate physiological mechanism 
can be aided through our own efforts. 
There must be a sufficient number of 
caloric units introduced through food; 
there must be an adequate vitamin 
supply to assist in making these calo- 
ries available, and sufficient hemoglo- 
bin to carry the oxygen to the cells. 
Everything that contributes to good 
cell respiration makes successful living 
more nearly within one’s reach. 

If the blood sugar of an individual 
is chronically low there may be fatigue 


which precludes sustained effort, or 
there even may be mild or severe 
mental disturbances. High blood 
sugar as well, may cause changes in 
capacities and in personality makeup. 
It is well known through our experi- 
ences with hookworm disease in the 
South what anemia will do to one’s 
physical vigor and ability to cope with 
problems. 

Those low on vitamins may give 
evidence of it in structural pathology, 
functional disturbances, and personal- 
ity deviations. Rats in an experimental 
maze solve their problems better when 
fed diets containing an adequate sup- 
ply of vitamins. Human beings also 
need vitamins if they are to tackle and 
even partially solve the intricate maze 
presented by the experiences of living. 

Toxins introduced into the body 
from without, such as alcohol, or pro- 
duced within the body itself, such as 
thyrotoxin (a substance elaborated by 
the thyroid gland), or products 
evolved in response to bacterial inva- 
sion, interfere with metabolic proc- 
esses, alter the energy produced by 
the cells and make for changes in one’s 
capacities. 

In this connection something should 
be said about bowels and bowel func- 
tion. It is surprising to see how many 
people have their lives centered about 
their lower gastro-intestinal tract; 
even their mood is determined by 
their evacuations. The shelves in any 
drug store testify to the weight which 
is given this process. Autointoxica- 
tion is now regarded almost as a super- 
stition and, therefore, it would be bet- 
ter to divert a large portion of the 
energy commonly given to the bowel 
to activities that are constructive and 
useful. The best treatment is to live 
happily and actively, to eat wisely and 
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to forget one has bowels just as one 
forgets he has a heart or a liver. Con- 
cern is unnecessary and interference is 
mischievous. Early childhood experi- 
ences may have set the pattern of 
over-valuation of bowel functions, but 
there is no reason why people of ma- 
ture years should continue to expend 
so much of their love energy on this 
physiological process when there are 
so many other things and people to 
command attention. 

It is assumed properly that schools 
and colleges are interested deeply— 
yes, even concerned—about the wel- 
fare of the students. Even after many 
years “in the harness” many faculty 
members still retain their original 
idealism with respect to their work. 
They often follow the careers of their 
protégés for years and derive real 
satisfactions out of their successes. 

Deans probably are in as good a po- 
sition as any to touch intimately the 
lives of the individual students. A 
rare opportunity is presented, but can 
be grasped only if the load of admin- 
istrative duties and social obligations 
is not too great. Additionally, there 
is need for at least two peculiar quali- 
fications if a maximum amount of help 
is to be given: (1) A personality 
makeup which invites confidence rath- 
er than repels it, and (2) special train- 
ing in the field of understanding the 
language of behavior. 

To be able to listen without disap- 
proval or even interruption is, indeed, 
a rare gift. However, not to be able 
to do this will insure the erection of a 
barrier which one never can hope to 
break down later. First hand experi- 
ence with life that will make one 
tolerant of the mistakes and foibles of 
human beings is a prerequisite for be- 
ing helpful. One also must have ex- 


perienced emotional growth within 
himself, for then one will understand 
what real “growing pains” are. 

Human nature is a very complex 
thing. Many of us rush in to mold it 
into preconceived patterns where wiser 
persons would tread cautiously. Prob- 
ably the best we can hope is that we 
not do too much harm. Good will, as 
embodied in the Golden Rule, is es- 
sential, but understanding is needed as 
well, or our efforts are vain. 

The deans cannot expect to be of 
greatest service if there is not a good 
working relation with other depart- 
ments, particularly the physical educa- 
tion and the health departments. In 
some colleges the department of psy- 
chology also is an important cog in the 
wheel, though often it becomes so lost 
in a fog of tests and measurements 
that sight is lost of the human indi- 
vidual. 

There are, as we have seen, so many 
factors which are basically physiologi- 
cal that help to determine whether or 
not an individual will live success- 
fully. In the realm of psychological 
or emotional factors there are again as 
many—and it is safe to say that the 
grades that are given on monthly re- 
ports have but very little to do with 
the final outcome. 

Perhaps it is visionary and too ideal- 
istic to hope that the day will come 
when schools will place as much em- 
phasis on helping the students to live 
successfully as on completing the for- 
mal curriculum with its hours and 
units and credits. It might even be 
that psychiatrists will become mem- 
bers of the faculties and there make 
their contributions to the work of 
deans and of others who are striv- 
ing to help the students to live success- 
fully. 
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How Long Is the Emergency?" 


MARK VAN DOREN 


An emergency called forth the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion, but what was and is the cri- 
sis which intellectuals are being asked 
to face? I assume that it is not one 
which they can settle in a meeting, or 
even understand overnight. Events 
already have proceeded to the point 
where it is unlikely that any congre- 
gation of scholars and writers will 
have the ear of the world for months 
or years to come. Machines are riding 
mankind as never before, and with an 
idiot concentration, a devilish delight, 
such as will not permit for the mo- 
ment the relatively small voice of rea- 
son. If the Conference could decide 
to mount one of these machines—the 
one which the “democracies” are op- 
posing to that of the “dictatorships” 
(I use quotation marks because both 
terms need defining and purifying) 
—and assist with its driving in every 
practical way known to its several 
members, then the emergency might 
be treated in terms of the time imme- 
diately ahead. But I do not assume 
that the Conference will so decide. 
For such a decision would mean the 
temporary abandonment of “pure” 
talk and “pure” research in the inter- 
est of a military victory to be won at 
the earliest possible moment. This, 
in my opinion, would be worth while, 
and may, in fact, become necessary; 
we still do not begin to conceive the 
extent of the practical effort we shall 
have put forth, even for the minimum 


*Paper presented at the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., September 10, 1941. 


purpose of defense. The immediate 
emergency, in other words, is for me 
tragically simple. Yet I do not ex- 
pect the Conference to agree that 
there is anything it can do about it. 

Failing that agreement, what other 
emergency can be defined and faced? 
There is one which we have faced for 
a long time without acutely realizing 
it, and which nothing but panic makes 
us realize now. It is the emergency 
which consists of our not knowing 
what we mean when we use the words 
“man,” “human,” and “humane.” 
Not that there has ever been a ready 
answer to the immemorial question, 
“What is man?” But there have been 
times when the question was taken 
with a degree of seriousness sufficient 
to guarantee that all thought was di- 
rected to its answer as an end. And 
when that was the case, the question 
itself fell into place under the larger 
one, “What is truth?” Or, “What is 
the world really like?” ‘What is the 
truth about the world, not as a scien- 
tist sees it, not as a poet sees it, not as 
a philosopher sees it, not as a priest 
sees it, but as any man might see it if 
he were all of those things put togeth- 
er, as ideally he is?” 

Even a partial answer to the ques- 
tion would help us now—not so much 
to decide which of the currently con- 
tending programs is most human, as 
to see that none of them is at all, at 
least in the large sense that is de- 
manded. For these programs are lim- 
ited to the future, whereas the truth 
about man and the world is always 
present. Eternity is more like the 
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present than it is like either the future 
or the past, and literature knows this 
if the other arts and the sciences do 
not. But they know it too; or they 
have known it; and the truth is that 
literature itself in recent centuries has 
moved farther and farther away from 
the knowledge. The necessity now is 
that all the arts and sciences should 
recover it. 

This cannot be done quickly. What 
it has taken centuries to destroy can- 
not be rebuilt in a day. The religion 
which everyone is said to be seeking 
is not around the corner; philosophy 
will not establish a subject matter to- 
morrow; poetry cannot at once begin 
to reveal the human treasure which 
by its current showing it does not 
even remember; and science should 
not be expected to temper itself over 
a week-end. But the knowledge must 
be recovered. And toward this end 
there must be more than lip-service 
to unity while the disciplines continue 
their rush into that darkness where 
finally, of course, there will be no dis- 
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cipline at all. There is only one center 
for discipline, and that is our defini- 
tion of man in the world which eter- 
nally is. The definition is so difficult 
that the chief danger ahead may be 
glib answers and premature formu- 
las. Doubtless we do not want formu- 
las at all, or even answers if they do 
not promote further questions, eluci- 
dating the ineradicable ironies of ex- 
istence. Nor will any sensible person 
suppose that no more catastrophes will 
happen to mankind; there was the 
Peloponnesian War after Greece’s 
great century. But meanwhile we 
have a job to do, and it can be done 
now as well as at any time. It is to 
bring all questions back to their source 
in that one part of us which is rele- 
vant, namely our reason. And it is to 
insist that all of the disciplines have a 
direct responsibility in the matter. 
What literature lacks, what religion 
lacks, what science lacks, what philos- 
ophy lacks, is one and the same thing; 
and all will be sound again when it is 
repossessed. 


This little volume presents in a very interesting, logical, and succinct way, the position of 
the United States in the international crisis, Whether or not you agree with all Mr. Coyle 


writes, you definitely will be stimulated by his analysis and remedial suggestions. 


is well worth reading. 


America 










It is not surprising that men occu- 
pied with the great matters of science, 
philosophy, and religion should real- 
ze how at the grave moment we are 
living through today, the arts share 
the general concern as to the preserva- 
tion of the democratic way of life. My 
conviction is that we as painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects are intimately con- 
nected with that life—as I shall 
endeavor to show by what I believe to 
be the artist’s relationship to society. 

To come at once to this all-impor- 
tant issue, it seems to me that no un- 
derstanding of it is possible unless we 
proceed from a basic, fundamental ac- 
ceptance of the fact that his mind is a 
free mind as far as the demands of 
temporal or spiritual employers are 
concerned. His freedom is limited 
only by the character of the race, the 
country or the period to which he be- 
longs, and never by the will of indi- 
viduals or groups who tell him what 
to say. Even when he does say what 
is commanded of him, it is his own 
truth that he tells, it is his own sense 
of life, of proportion, and balance that 
he arrives at. And it is for this that 
he has been esteemed. 

It is through such properties of his 
art, which he can share with others 
only when he does his rightful work, 
that he conveys the great emotions 
we get on entering Chartres Cathe- 
dral, for instance. When we see that 
grand interior, with its perspective of 
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shafts and arches and its magic of light 
and shadow, we know that it is not to 
ecclesiastical or feudal lords that we 
owe the mighty stir of our blood that 
occurs every time we see that solemn 
beauty. It comes to us from archi- 
tects, builders, and sculptors—those 
who carved each capital on the col- 
umns which the workmen placed 
where they needed to be placed, subtly 
varying the design which the maitre 
de Poeuvre had traced on paper, but 
in which no one could foresee the 
thousand accidents of space, material, 
and light. These could be orches- 
trated only by the quick sense for 
rightness of living men,—who thus 
left a living work. 

Compare it—even in the brief de- 
scription I have just given—with the 
churches along Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for example. There, indeed, 
we get the result of acceptance by art- 
ists, or near-artists, of an authority 
outside their own minds. 

Those minds are separated by many 
centuries from the current of thought 
and the special variety of sensitiveness 
to material (stone construction as 
compared to steel construction) which 
mark the difference between the peri- 
od of real Gothic and our own period. 
And so today, when an order comes to 
an architect’s office for a church in the 
style of Amiens, Bamberg, or Exeter, 
we know in advance that the thing 
will be still-born; and its deadness 
will be only the more evident if we 
look just across the street to Radio 
City, and see with what alert and lov- 
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ing attention Raymond Hood and his 
associates watched the growth of the 
great shaft—the NBC building—in 
the center, and magnificently adjusted 
to its proportions the two small build- 
ings which mark the approach to the 
tower. I need not tell you how the 
response of sight-seers, as they look 
on this living work, differs from that 
which they make when dutifully ob- 
serving the nearby churches produced 
by the school we might call that of 
Real Estate Gothic. 

Some one may object that I am ad- 
vocating a modernism so rabid as to 
exclude the acceptance of the great 
lessons of the past. That is not so; 


and I will prove my affirmation by 
reference to an artist who carries on 
the essential of that Gothic School 
which produced the masterpieces. He 
is a man now 70 years old who, in his 
youth, so far obeyed the law of his 
profession—the law of the free mind 


—that he was classed with the group 
called les fauves, “the wild beasts,” 
for in the first years of the present 
century, so violently was it necessary 
to react against the pretended author- 
ity of the official bodies that that was 
the name invented by the academic 
crowd for men like Matisse, Derain, 
and Rouault. It is of the last-named 
painter that I now speak. He has 
never made the slightest change of di- 
rection from the course he was en- 
gaged on at the fauve period; but first 
one person and then another has be- 
come aware that his early training as 
a maker of stained-glass windows for 
churches, has remained with him, and 
that here was really new wine in old 
bottles. The wine has grown richer, 
headier, and stronger as the years have 
passed. The painting has gained in 


scope of color and in luminosity— 
both physical and spiritual; but while 
we recognize it always more readily 
as being uniquely the work of Rou- 
ault, our conviction grows apace that 
the artist is carrying on the spirit 
which animated the Gothic men, and 
thus giving more confirmation to van 
Gogh in his words “Never say that 
the dead are dead; as long as men 
shall live, the dead shall live.” 

Returning now to the question of 
the artist’s relationship to society, and 
taking the instances where there is 
agreement between his employers and 
him, it is easy to see that his con- 
ception of his work should be the 
essential one, for it is a natural expres- 
sion of the ideal inherent in the whole 
human group of which he is a part. 
But how does the matter stand when 
the artist is merely an instrument in 
the hands of a ruling class or an indi- 
vidual tyrant? History shows us many 
examples of such a condition, the chief 
one, for extent in time and for im- 
portance of result, being that of 
Egypt, with its thousands of years, 
during which the artist, but little 
above the rank of the slave—or per- 
haps differing from the other slaves 
only by the high degree of intelligence 
required for his work—produced that 
fabulously great sculpture which one 
may at times consider the supreme ex- 
pression of art. 

Taking other periods of history, al- 
most at random, we can be sure that 
the Roman allowed very little free- 
dom of choice to artists, either the 
ones who built his glorious aqueducts 
and amphitheatres, or the ones who 
recorded in portraiture the face and 
gesture of the conquering people. 
During the period which produced the 

















greatest works of Christian art, the 
artist’s role was stated by St. Bernar- 
dine when he decreed that the Church 
alone is to settle what works of art 
shall express, that the painter or 
sculptor simply shall execute the or- 
ders given him by ecclesiastical au- 
thority. And when we read about the 
haughty tyrants of the Renaissance, 
we may be sure that only a Titan like 
Michelangelo could stand up to them. 
Raphael, though he has been called 
divine, times without number, appears 
to have been submissive on all occa- 
sions; Leonardo’s famous letter to the 
Duke of Milan, setting forth his 
qualifications in a way that would 
seem boastful if we did not remember 
his unparalleled intellect, is still the 
commoner humbly approaching a 
lord. 

If I may take from a field adjacent 
to my own—the field of literature— 
a very specific example of the relation- 
ship between artist and patron, I 
would recall the dedication by La 
Fontaine of one book of his Fables to 
a young prince. The great master 
speaks with such humility that he begs 
the acceptance of his work on the 
ground of its being unworthy of the 
time in which the prince himself 
could execute it—and far better than 
the poet—if his august lord were will- 
ing to absent himself from more im- 
portant occupations. We get the 
significance of this when we recall that 
the prince was then six years old. 

Let me yet offer examples of the 
artist’s attitude in more recent times. 
Jacques Louis David is, through his 
paintings, one of the instigators of the 
French Revolution, and by his acts 
one of the men who carried it to some 
of its most drastic manifestations. Yet 
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he accepts Napoleon, not only as the 
brilliant general of the Revolutionary 
army, but as Consul and as Emperor, 
recording his coronation in a picture 
which is a prodigious masterpiece. 
Ingres continues the placid course of 
his art from the time of the old royal 
régime, through the periods of the 
Revolution, the Empire, the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, the second Re- 
public, and the reign of the new Na- 
poleon; at no time do the changes of 
society show in his work. 

Under Napoleon III, Delacroix 
makes a sardonic entry in the Journal 
which he kept. He has just come 
home from a reception held by the 
sovereign, and he snickers over the 
men who had been opposed to Bona- 
parte and who now crowd his drawing- 
room in order to stand well with him. 
“Whom did I see?” writes the paint- 
er, “Barye—the republican, Rousseau 
—the republican, Francais—the re- 
publican,”—and then he mentions 
other artists for whom the change 
from the democratic to the autocratic 
form of government meant just as 
little. 

It may seem that I am taking a very 
strange course, for one who comes 
here to speak for the preservation of 
the democratic way of life; one might 
say that I am proving the artist to be 
quite aloof from society. 

“Fave patience,” says Daumier’s 
old Jawyer to the client who is writh- 
ing under the denunciations of the 
opposing attorney, “have a little pa- 
tience: presently I shall insult the 
whole family of your adversary.” 

That is what J am going to do; but 
first I must recall that statement which 
I called basic: that the mind of the 
artist is a free mind as far as the de- 
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mands of temporal or spiritual rulers 
are concerned. If Barye was com- 
pelled to waive his republican princi- 
ples when Napoleon III came to 
power, his mind remained one of the 
freest that the human race has ever 
brought forth. Essentially a man of 
his time, typical of the 19th century 
in its magnificent power, he could at 
one moment so profoundly reorient us 
in the genius of Hellas that Théophile 
Silvestre called him “an Athenian,” 
while at other moments his rendering 
of the animals, his demonstration of 
the continuity between man and the 
animals, caused him to be denounced 
for making what we today should call 
propaganda in favor of the theories 
of Charles Darwin. 

Ingres, by his evident lack of any 
political principles, provoked the 
sneers of that same Théophile Silves- 
tre, a most admirable writer. But the 
mind of Ingres retained its limitless 
purity, its limitless freedom, what- 
ever were the demands of temporal 
or spiritual rulers, throughout the 87 
years of his life. 

David, in going from the Republic 
which he prophesied in his work and 
which he helped to create, to the glori- 
fication of the Emperor, was the ex- 
pression of the will and character of 
his people, and his work, throughout 
its great expanse, has that monumen- 
tal quality which is given only to those 
whose utterance is that of a whole 
period. The authority of an artist’s 
race is one that he may obey—or must 
obey. Perhaps he seems to run coun- 
ter to it, as Rembrandt did, in his ma- 
turity and old age—when he produced 
his supreme work—and paid the pen- 
alty of rejection by society. But that 
simply means that there are sometimes 


counter currents in a given time. The 
greater the artist, the more he will 
plunge to what is eternal in his race— 
as Rembrandt and Ruisdael did, while 
Frans Hals and Vermeer—though 
they are admirable masters—still re- 
main nearer to the surface of things. 

And now, getting back to La Fon- 
taine: what did it cost him to write 
all his flattery (if you want to call it 
that)? Was anybody fooled, when he 
made his living as he did? Could you 
imagine any way in which he could 
have been more authentically the 
voice of France in her wisdom and 
poetry, and, therefore, one of the most 
beautiful voices of mankind? 

So also those artists of the Gothic 
time: they took orders from their em- 
ployers, but it is the genius of the 
workers themselves which gives to the 
cathedral its character, and makes it a 
universal thing. Renoir, in one of 
the conversations I am so proud to 
have had with him, said it is to the 
craftsmen that we must look in order 
to understand what is peculiar to a 
locality or a period, for the great art- 
ists go beyond the boundaries of space 
and time. And in saying that, Renoir, 
who himself had begun as a craftsman, 
unwittingly placed himself beside 
Aristotle, who said that art is not the 
imitation of the particular but of the 
universal. 

The case for the artists of Rome 
and Egypt stands in just the same 
way. No matter how absolute were 
the Caesars, or the priest-kings from 
the time of Memphis to that of Sais, 
the laws which the artist followed in 
making an arch or making a man for 
his Roman master, in determining for 
his Egyptian master the slope of a 
pyramid, or in carving a hawk or 
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shaping a vase, were laws inherent in 
the nature of mankind. Essentially, 
therefore, these arts, like all arts, were 
democratic, even when the govern- 
ment was theocratic. 

And that is what a vulgar parvenu 
of culture, like Adolf Hitler, cannot 
understand. Amid the mass of his 
brutality, and his ignorance, nothing 
stands out as more false than his pre- 
tention to control the current art. A 
man I know has seen a collection of 
popular German songs published un- 
der the Nazi régime. It was impos- 
sible to omit from it Die Lorelei, but 
in the space where the author’s name 
should appear are the words “poet 
unknown.” Of course every German 
today knows that the poem was writ- 
ten by Heinrich Heine, and perhaps 
every German knows that for all the 
days to come, the printing of those 
words “Dichter unbekannt” will be 
futile in blotting out the name of a 
Jew, who remains one of the glories 
of Germany. 

But after all, the lie about Heine 
is only a little lie, a detail which his- 
tory will attend to, for as Leibnitz 
says, God Himself cannot change the 
past. The big lie comes with the at- 
tempt which Hitler has so shameless- 
ly and constantly made to falsify the 
processes of thinking, first among his 
own people, and now among the 
French and the Italians who are under 
his heel. The impotence of Neville 
Chamberlain, for example, was above 
all in his blindness to the way in which 
Hitler had succeeded in corrupting 
Germany to suit his ends. Not a fa- 
natical rouser of the rabble was to be 
dealt with, but a people fallen under 
the domination of its scum, and to a 
great extent already perverted in its 


mental processes by a philosophy of 
lies. The imbecility of our isolation- 
ists, who imagine they can keep out 
the ideas of the totalitarians by means 
of the oceans which surround us, may 
be compared only with the mental 
processes of that “pleasant gentle- 
man,” as John Milton calls him, 
“who thought to keep the crows out 
of his park by shutting the gates.” 
The glorious defense of intellectual 
freedom which Milton gives there in 
the Areopogitica is an example of the 
length of time during which the 
English-speaking peoples have cher- 
ished the democratic way of life. For 
in making his fight against censorship, 
the great poet was in effect asserting 
that authority in matters of literature 
and art resides not with individuals, 
who may have special interests or a 
system to uphold, but with the mass 
of mankind, who will decide through 
its own conscience what is good and 
what is bad. 
But, some one may object, even if 
totalitarian ideas do seek to invade our 
country, by radio—to begin with— 
and then by means of the printed 
word, by the cinema, and by the work 
of painters and sculptors, are you not 
joining the ranks of those whom 
Senator Taft called defeatists—the 
men who have so little faith in Amer- 
ica that they turn panicky over what 
they suppose to be its inability to de- 
fend itself? My answer to that ques- 
tion is, “No”; President Roosevelt is 
not a defeatist when he decides that 
our defense begins with Iceland and 
doubtless other distant places yet to 
be designated; and we are no defeat- 
ists in calling attention to the menace 
to our way of life, a menace which is 
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an integral part of the program of the 
dictators. 

First I will glance at the case of 
Russia. Never having been in that 
country, I cannot testify at first hand 
as to the use of Russian museums by 
the present régime. But friends who 
have visited the country have brought 
me accounts, such as you doubtless also 
have had, of the placards on the walls 
of the galleries, and the so-called ex- 
planation by the guides, under whose 
supervision one is—or was—com- 
pelled to place oneself in order to see 
the pictures. The burden of both the 
printed and the spoken word in the 
museums was purely and simply Com- 
munist propaganda—a reiteration of 
Marxian principles as applied to the 
history and interpretation of art. Thus 
a Raphael madonna was stated to be- 
long to the period when the Church 
was manufacturing a specially insidi- 
ous form of its “opium for the poor” 
—their words for religion, of course; 
other pictures were described as means 
for oppressing the masses by glorify- 
ing capitalist society—and so on. 

But nauseating as such words were 
to every Russian of culture or of in- 
dependent mind, the harm was small 
and temporary as compared with what 
occurred when the Soviets began to 
break up the collections which were 
the priceless heritage of the people, 
selling large numbers of masterpieces, 
like the Alba Madonna and the St. 
George of Raphael, now in the Mel- 
lon Collection at Washington, the 
great van Eycks and the Watteau now 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and the 
van Gogh of the Café at Night now in 
a New York collection whence it has 
several times been loaned for exhibi- 
tion. 
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The excuse for these sales was that 
the Soviets needed the money—to 
which we may reply that there are 
certain things one may not do for 
money. That is what all countries 
and all periods reply to the prostitute 
and the thief when they try to justify 
their way of life through the argu- 
ment of necessity. Harsh as the reply 
may appear in individual cases, it is— 
along its general lines—the verdict of 
mankind. 

The Nazis, in following the Bolshi- 
viks, as they so often do, were a bit 
subtler in the statement of their case. 
From a museum in Berlin they sold 
the greatest piece of Gothic sculpture 
in all Germany, the glorious Madon- 
na and Child now in the Cloisters at 
Fort Tryon Park. But, they ex- 
plained, this work is French, and they 
wanted to put works of German art in 
the place it had occupied. Perhaps 
that also was the excuse in the case of 
the Raphael portrait of a man from 
Munich, now in the Kress Collection 
at our new National Gallery. We are 
pretty safe in saying, however, that all 
these examples of action by the dicta- 
tors were motivated by the psychol- 
ogy of the kidnapper—to whom noth- 
ing is sacred if he can turn it into 
money. And if we think of the honor 
which the older Germany gave to 
learning, culture, and art, and then 
think that such outrages on the char- 
acter and tradition of the people are 
tolerated today, we well may say that 
we are not dealing with an imaginary 
menace for America when we call 


upon its intelligent men and women to 


make themselves a barrier against the 
spread of this gangster psychology to 
a people like our own, whose neces- 
sary concern until recently, with the 
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clearing of a continent, has not left 
time for such experience of art, such 
consideration of the value of art as 
have been possible in the Old World. 

But a more flagrant and dangerous 
poisoning of the wells of thought still 
remains to be noticed. I mean the 
branding of certain modern tendencies 
as degenerate and the prevention by 
the government of work by the artists 
so stigmatized. Van Gogh has been 
dead for 50 years, and so the sale out 
of the country of great pictures by 
him has no more effect than to im- 
poverish Germany by the loss of the 
actual works; the artist himself being 
beyond the range of persecution. One 
hopes the same is true of Derain, 
whose magnificent landscape of Vers 
has come to the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York thanks to Hitler’s 
incursion on one of the German mu- 
seums. But the artist, this time, is in 
Paris, under Nazi rule—since one 
must recall that horrid fact. While 
no report has come as yet of interfer- 
ence by the German authorities with 
the activities of French painters, it 
would be a simple step if there were 
what they call a co-ordination, a 
Gleichschaltung, of artists in the con- 
quered territory with those in Ger- 
many itself. The best painter and the 
best sculptor, in that country today, 
Carl Hofer and Gerhard Marcks—to 
name them—are both so cut off from 
the public and so constantly visited by 
the police that their work has had to 
stop entirely. 

Is it any wonder that the members 
of their profession in this country— 
probably to a man—are filled with 
loathing and contempt for a régime 
which supports itself by the sacrifice 
of what is best within its borders? Do 


not let it be suggested that these are 
temporary measures, like the sale of 
art works in Russia, which now, in- 
deed, has prohibited such sales and 
even gave orders for the repurchase of 
any of its works which might be ob- 
tainable. 


The most vicious of the German ac- 
tivity is against ideas, especially those 
of freedom, because it has been, since 
the French Revolution, the chief as- 
piration of mankind. Crushed in the 
brave gesture it made in Spain, no one 
doubts—and Hitler least of all—that 
only force will prevent its rise there 
again. That rise always has been 
prophesied and led by the arts; hence, 
the Nazi attempt to corrupt, prevent, 
or suppress them; hence, the identifi- 
cation I have been making between 
them and the democratic way of life. 
We have seen that the autocracies, the 
very theocracies of the past, represent- 
ing the general understanding of the 
world of their times, operated in gen- 
eral harmony with the arts—which 
today are forced to seek refuge in the 
lands which have still kept their 
freedom, the condition understood by 
our time as the right one for human- 
ity. 

One final point in our question of 
the stake of the arts in the democratic 
way of life (and I would ask you to 
observe in passing that I have re- 
frained from discussing, unless it be 
by implication, is a subject even more 
vital, perhaps: I mean the stake which 
the democratic way of life has in the 
arts.) Adhering strictly to our theme, 
however, my last point is that the 
present time is most particularly one 
when contamination of the arts at the 
hands of a political ideology, or by 
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mere banditry, would be disastrous to 
a more than usual extent. 

It is well known to you all that the 
last 150 years have paralleled by the 
development of art the immense 
changes in the field of science. As to 
the latter, one would not expect even 
a Franklin, a Volta, or an Ampére to 
recognize himself or, indeed, the re- 
sults of his own discoveries in the tele- 
phone, the airplane, or the radio; with 
their utter transformation of our con- 
cepts of space and time. Similarly, 
the painters of their period might well 
stand amazed at the externals of the 
art of today, even if we know to an 
absolute certainty that what made a 
picture good in the year 1800, or for 
that matter in 1500, is what makes it 
good today. But we can be sure that 
those great scientists of the earlier 
time whom I have mentioned would 
readily understand the latter-day 
marvels in their field if they had sufh- 
cient opportunity to trace the evolu- 
tion since their own day, and grasp the 
thought of our day; in the same way, 
one can perfectly imagine Ingres, with 
his creativeness so closely conditioned 
by his study of the museums, coming 
to a full comprehension of Derain. 
The same words about creativeness 
within a tradition, which I just have 
used about Ingres (born exactly 100 
years before Derain), may be applied 
to our contemporary. Delacroix, re- 
calling his journey to Morocco in 
1832, and knowing his debt to the 
Orient for much of the color in his 
work, might well see the beauty of 
Matisse’s color—with its own influ- 
ence from Morocco and from other 
exotic lands. 

The Goya who produced those 
frightful plates of the Disasters of 
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War would, I am positive, hear his 
own voice in that terrible cry which 
Picasso utters in Guernica: the great 
Spaniard of the earlier invasion and 
the great Spaniard of the recent inva- 
sion both preserve their respect for the 
laws of their art, and both extend the 
scope of those laws, even while hurl- 
ing their imprecation against the ene- 
mies of that democratic way of life to 
which the people of Spain are so pas- 
sionately devoted. 

Robert Schumann said that only 
genius perfectly comprehends genius. 
But if such comprehension of the 
modern masters as I have predicated 
for those older masters belongs to men 
of their stature alone, there is still a 
vast treasure of ideas and power to be 
derived by even average men from 
the great achievement of recent times. 
In a general way, we are coming to 
grasp the fact, and I constantly am 
finding myself astonished over the 
way the youngsters of today are seiz- 
ing at once the ideas that the men of 
my generation came to only through 
the famous blood, sweat, and tears. 

I have been speaking of the artists; 
but often I am more interested in lay- 
men and, considering the creation of 
the Museum of Modern Art here, and 
the immense developments of the un- 
specialized museums of Boston, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco (to take only 
the most widely separated cities), I do 
not think it in any way a self-decep- 
tion for me to see a progressive clos- 
ing of that unfortunate gap between 
the artist and the public which charac- 
terized the 19th century as no other 
before it. 

For this beneficent process to go 
on, it is evident that a free move- 
ment of the spirit, undisturbed by to- 
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talitarian meddling, is essential. And port of his fellow men. In losing con- 
so, though I cannot imagine how even tact with him, they have—during the 
the most blighting tyranny would period which saw the creation of the 
cause the disappearance of the artist, museums—given their admiration to 
although—as compared with him—it the things of the past. No loss of our 
is the world in general that has most love for the classics is required for us 
to gain by the preservation of the to enjoy the art of our own day, and 
democratic way of life, I affirm that when such enjoyment becomes gen- 
the artist needs it also, in order that eral, when the artist is released from 
he, in the new era before us, no longer the isolation of the ivory tower and 
may have to depend solely on hisown again is permitted a free exchange 
strength, as he was forced to do for with his fellow men, he will make the 
about 100 years past, but may have the great new advances for which his work 
benefit of the understanding and sup- in recent times has prepared him. 


* * * 
The Education of Free Men in American Democracy 


For five years the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association has been exploring the relationships between Ameri- 
can democracy and the American school, issuing its conclusions from time to 
time in a series of published volumes; namely, The Unique Function of 
Education in American Democracy,’ The Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy, The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
an Democracy,’ and Education and Economic Well-Being in American De- 
mocracy.* The latest book—The Education of Free Men in American De- 
mocracy’—is an extension, and to some extent a synthesis of the series. 

Against the background of a rising tide of despotism, this volume cou- 
rageously charts the knowledge, the loyalty, and the discipline that are nec- 
essary for free men if a society of free men is to endure. The volume pro- 
vides a policy and a program—a platform upon which all American educa- 
tion can stand. 

“The discipline of free men cannot be achieved by subjecting the young 
for a period of years to the regimen of a slave. Neither can it be achieved 
by allowing the young to follow their own impulses and take over the proc- 
ess of education. It can only be achieved by living for years according to the 
ways of democracy, by rendering an active devotion to the articles of the 
democratic faith, by striving to make the values and purposes of democracy 
prevail in the world, by doing all of these things under the guidance of the 
knowledge, insight, and understanding necessary for free men. It requires a 
school environment and a school life organized deliberately to give boys and 
girls experience in democratic living. .. . Above all, it requires the influence 
of a teacher who in his activities in both school and community practices the 
discipline of a free man.” 

*Washington, D. C.: 1937. 129 p. $.50. “Washington, D. C.: 1940. 227 p. $.50. 


*Washington, D. C.: 1938. 128 p. $.50. *Washington, D. C.: 1941. 89 p. $.50. 
*Washington, D. C.: 1938. 157 p. $.50. “Ibid., p. 88-89. 











Literature and Life’ 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


It is obvious that literature, like the 
other arts, has some relation to fact, to 
philosophy, to morality, and to social 
welfare. It is almost equally obvious 
that most attempts to define that rela- 
tion end in some absurdity which the 
artist either accepts to his detriment 
or, like the romantics and the aes- 
thetes, scornfully rejects. 

The problem, or perhaps I should 
say the dilemma, is much the same 
whether one undertakes to examine 
the relation of literature to fact or its 
relation to philosophy or social wel- 
fare. In the first case the two extreme 
positions are represented by the “sci- 
entific naturalist” on the one hand and 
by the proponent of “pure imagina- 
tion” on the other. But scientific 
naturalism produces a mongrel cross 
between fiction and sociological trea- 
tise which has the virtues of neither 
the one nor the other. On the other 
hand the artist who denies all respon- 
sibility to fact, ends by producing 
nothing except rococo fantasy. Or, to 
be specific, neither Zola nor James 
Branch Cabell succeeded in writing 
novels of first importance. 

If one considers the relation of the 
artist to abstract morality, one finds, 
similarly, that though it is easy to state 
the two extreme positions it is difficult 
if not impossible to state one which 
will avoid the obvious fallacies of 
each. The neo-classicists of the Eng- 
lish 18th century tended to accept the 
theory that literature must be perfect- 


*Paper presented at the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., September 10, 1941. 
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ly moral in the sense that it must il- 
lustrate the working of the moral law 
as the moral law was understood and 
the result was that they produced 
works of wooden unreadability. The 
aesthetes revolting against such ab- 
surdity, proclaim the absolute inde- 
pendence of art from morality with 
the result that their works are sickly 
monstrosities. 

To conclude from this merely that 
literature must regard facts but not be 
a slave to literalness or that literature 
must be moral without being pedanti- 
cally so, is not to conclude anything 
very helpful. It is too much like say- 
ing “Be bold, be evermore bold, but 
be not too bold.” 

The classical world, of course, was 
aware of the problem. Plato (at least 
in the Republic) assumes that art is 
merely a means by which the teaching 
of the philosopher and the moralist 
may be propagated but art then ad- 
mittedly becomes a subordinate activ- 
ity regarded with suspicion and ex- 
pected to disappear as society reaches 
perfection. But this aspect of Plato’s 
thinking well may be contrasted with 
the conception (also found in his writ- 
ings) of the poet as inspired mad man 
—a conception which embodies a rec- 
ognition of the fact that the artist, in- 
stead of being merely an effective 
spokesman for his betters, pursues 
ends and employs means which are not 
identical with those of the teacher or 
the preacher and, indeed, are not to be 
understood by them. Somewhat in 
line with such thinking Aristotle rec- 
ognizes the autonomy of art and tries 
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to explain how it may be morally and 
socially useful without appearing to 
aim direct at such utility. And Aris- 
totle attempts to explain how this may 
be by suggesting, in the case of trage- 
dy, that its function is not to preach 
morality but to purge passions by giv- 
ing them a ritual expression. 

Modern psychological theories of 
the function of art are plainly related 
to Aristotle’s theory, and the Freudian 
purge is sometimes thought of as iden- 
tical with the Aristotelian catharsis. 
But psychological theories of art which 
tend to represent art as essentially 
phantasy and dream are resisted by 
those who insist that it has some closer 
relation to reality and it so happens 
that a minor controversy rages at the 
present moment over the question 
whether or not poetry is to be regard- 
ed as “cognitive”—that is to say as a 
form of knowledge rather than as a 
form of dream—concerned with 
things as they really are rather than 
merely with things as an individual 
consciousness would like them to be. 

There is, however, one point upon 
which psychologist and metaphysician 
probably would agree. It is also an 
important one and one which, if 
agreed upon by us also, might produce 
some illumination on at least an ele- 
mentary level of the subject. The 
point is that the artist, whether con- 
cerned with knowledge or with phan- 
tasy, is at least concerned with either 
in some unique manner. He is not a 
psychiatrist filling a psychiatric pre- 
scription and not a moralist merely 
constructing fables designed to point 
morals supplied him by philosophers 
or moralists. The old conception of 
the artist as a divine madman em- 
bodies a recognition of the fact that 


his ways are likely to be mysterious 
even, perhaps, to himself. 

What a great work of art teaches 
cannot be any merely philosophical, 
religious, or scientific doctrine because 
it must do much more than that, be- 
cause as soon as it becomes possible to 
state in abstract terms the “lesson” of 
a work of art, then the work of art be- 
comes superogatory. It is important 
only if it manages to go beyond any 
formulation which the scientist or the 
philosopher can make. Professor 
Garrod once said: “The trouble with 
a didactic poem is that you cannot 
learn anything from it.” A didactic 
work can, in other words, teach only 
what is already known. A real poem 
teaches something hitherto unknown 
and often something which cannot be 
known in any other way. 

The practical conclusions to be 
drawn in connection with such a sub- 
ject as “the artist and the present na- 
tional crisis” are two. First, it will 
have to be taken for granted that 
many artists, real or fancied, will con- 
tinue to be as they have been in the 
past sometimes rebellious, perverse, 
and generally unmanageable. For art- 
ists by profession are more frequently 
merely mad than they are divinely so. 
Second, that in so far as artists never- 
theless in the long run also can per- 
form a valuable social function, it will 
not be because they agree to become 
deliberate propagandists teaching 
what the philosopher and the scientist 
hand down to them for embellish- 
ment but because, working in their 
own fashion, they have made discov- 
eries and reached truths which some- 
how harmonize with those of abstract 
thinkers. 
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To say this is not by any means to 
take the romantic view that the artist 
is always necessarily a rebel and a dis- 
senter. Much great literature has 
been in the broadest sense orthodox. 
It is quite possible that we are ap- 
proaching a period of unity. But the 
most valuable unity is not achieved 
when the artist abandons his own func- 


tion and belief in the validity of his 
own processes. It is achieved when his 
own processes lead him to conclusions 
which reinforce those of others. He 
may and should be familiar with 
these other conclusions. To be so may 
help him in his own work. But he 
nevertheless remains to some extent 
autonomous. 





Tue DEFENSE oF DEMOCRACY THROUGH EDUCATION 


An “action body” to mobilize education in the service of the nation in 
the present crisis was organized by the National Education Association at the 
Boston convention in July. The new agency will be known as the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy through Education. It will investi- 
gate criticisms and movements against education, school systems, teachers 
colleges, textbooks, teachers’ organizations, and individual teachers. Such 
investigations are to be handled in a way to obtain constructive and signifi- 
cant results. 


The Commission will study the groups opposing education, discover 
the sources of their funds and take such action as is considered appropriate. 
It will endeavor to protect the American schools from educational curtail- 
ment and financial restrictions due to competition for funds on the part of 
other national needs, and to defend education from such ravages as were in- 
flicted upon it during the great economic depression, when full educational! 
opportunity was denied millions of youth who thereby are less fitted to per- 
form their best service to country in the present crisis. 


The new Commission will endeavor to strengthen the school as a train- 
ing ground of democracy. It will seek to arouse both teachers and citizens 
to the importance of giving American youth through education a belief in 
democracy as strong as the faith in tyranny with which the world’s dictators 
have indoctrinated the young people of the nations where totalitarianism 
rules. The Commission invites the cooperation of all organized groups of 
citizens who recognize the necessity of defending democracy through edu- 
cation. 


Donald DuShane, immediate past-president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and formerly, superintendent of schools in Columbus, In- 
diana, is the full-time secretary of the Commission. States and communities 
are being invited to create commissions which may work with the newly or- 
ganized national body in a tightly-knit program of action that is nation-wide. 
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The Dean and Community Relations’ 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


In a broad sense, the educational 
worker determines his own hours, de- 
fines his own service, and gets his sat- 
isfactions out of the vague measures 
of success which he himself applies. 

The moment one’s work in a school 
system is centered around the happi- 
ness and ambitions and the failures 
and successes of human beings, the 
service rendered cannot be defined 
fully. Within certain broad limita- 
tions the area of this service is deter- 
mined by the worker himself after the 
contract has indicated the core. The 
time spent in such service is usually 
limited by human desire or by human 
endurance. Whether the results of 
the work are a success or failure is 
usually known only after many years 
have gone by. 

Deans of girls belong to that group 
of educational workers, the scope of 
whose work usually is indefinitely 
outlined. It is as difficult for a dean 
of girls to know whether she is suc- 
cessful or not as it is for the principal 
of a school, or the superintendent of a 
school system. Those who do not 
agree with this might attempt to an- 
swer the questions: To what degree 
am I successful? How can I measure 
my success? This haziness about suc- 
cess in service exists largely because 
any work associated with the relation- 
ships among human beings varies with 
changing times and requires constant 
adjustment to new social interpreta- 
tions. 


"Paper presented before the Secondary School Sec- 
tion of N.A.D.W., Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 21, 1941. 
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No principal or superintendent of 
schools can define with ease the work 
to be done by a dean of girls. When a 
contract is made, the dean usually is 
placed in a setting of which the sur- 
rounding conditions are vaguely 
known, and where the work to be 
done depends entirely upon the com- 
munity knowledge, the social insight, 
the will to do, the human sympathy, 
the trained intelligence, and the physi- 
cal stamina of the individual. The 
work of the dean of girls today is dif- 
ferent from what it was twenty and 
thirty years ago. It will be vastly dif- 
ferent twenty and thirty years hence. 
The position of responsibility and in- 
fluence held by the deans of girls in 
public school systems will be what 
they themselves make it. It can only 
be vaguely defined in law or regula- 
tions. The future place of the dean of 
girls in a school system depends upon 
the understanding of the economic 
and social changes occurring in the 
community and of their influence up- 
on human lives. 

Let us review briefly some of the 
changes taking place in the commu- 
nity and what these changes mean. 
The decline in work opportunities 
brought new problems to the door of 
the dean of girls. Youth came for the 
first time from some homes that had 
never sent children to high schools 
and from some families that had nev- 
er aspired to an education for their 
children beyond the eighth grade. 
Thus, in many cases, the work of the 
dean of girls was closely associated 
with every social and social welfare 
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problem arising in the community. 
The solution of many of these prob- 
lems could come only through an in- 
timate knowledge of the conditions 
surrounding employment, the entire 
community itself, the recreational op- 
portunities, the character of the 
homes, and racial prejudices and tra- 
ditions. These pressing problems re- 
quire administrative and coordinating 
ability and insight. They suggest the 
need for community leadership in a 
broad field. The walls of the school 
building should create no hampering 
limitations. The dean of girls becomes 
a community leader and participates 
in those movements which seek im- 
provement and elevation in every 
phase of community life. 

Another heavy duty falls upon her 
in the light of the urban decentraliza- 
tion which has taken place. Our 
American cities are changing radically 
in character. The rich man’s highway, 
from the business section out to the 
newly planned suburbs, has taken 
away from education the support of 
wealth and leadership. The homes of 
the “nineties” and more recent dec- 
ades which have been abandoned in 
the city have become boarding houses 
or slum centers. Rehabilitation of this 
old housing has been slow and large 
masses of people of low economic 
means and of limited urban capacities 
have been drawn in. 

The dean of girls must fully under- 
stand the work that has been done and 
is being done in the field of community 
health, social welfare, and recreation. 
These forces have been contributing 
significantly to community im- 
provement, they have expanded their 
staffs, they have added new physical 
facilities, and they have increased 


their annual budgets. In many cases 
these helpful and worthwhile pro- 
grams are dovetailing into the educa- 
tional programs and also are driving 
salients into the educational budgets. 
Social welfare and public education 
should not be waging a war for the 
same public funds. In the last analy- 
sis they are striving for the same ends, 
—happy, healthful, and successful 
living for all people. An “entente 
cordiale” should be established in 
every community between these two 
groups. The dean of girls can play an 
exceedingly important part in such a 
program. There must be a mutual 
understanding of purposes and pro- 
grams. The agencies of social welfare 
should be encouraged, as never be- 
fore, to use the schools as their base 
of operations. If our communities are 
to thrive, there must be a coordinate 
and cooperative plan of action on the 
part of all of these worthwhile forces. 

The dean of girls is vitally inter- 
ested in the recreational facilities pro- 
vided in a community. She ought to 
play a constructive part in the creation 
of those facilities. The youth of the 
school should survey its own needs, 
lay out its own plans, and present 
them to legally constituted groups as 
well as lay organizations for consid- 
eration and adoption. The techniques 
of research and survey are desirable 
means for the dean of girls to employ 
in uncovering conditions representing 
need or in pressing home the argu- 
ment for more funds or for improve- 
ment of opportunities. 

Every secondary school should be a 
community school. It should be teem- 
ing with community life. Its doors 
should be open twelve to fourteen 
hours a day. Its programs should in- 











vite adults and youth for activities 
which meet newly discovered needs 
on their part. The dean of girls takes 
an active part in building such a 
school. She becomes the initiator and 
not the follower. The community 
school may gain many a lesson from 
the organized communities’ rehabili- 
tation programs of the South. Here 
in many centers every problem of 
community living is given considera- 
tion. The commonplace activities of 
life get sanction here through the ed- 
ucational program. 

The dean of girls will profit from 
an awareness of what is happening in 
the field of public housing and in the 
defense program. She also is in the 
position to guide many of these activ- 
ities and to stimulate lethargic indi- 
viduals into development of whole- 
some interests in each of the areas 
mentioned. Especially would it be 
helpful to community solidarity if the 
school could arouse into worthwhile 
action those men and women in the 
community who live a more or less 
drab and monotonous existence and 
who do not expect to contribute any- 
thing to community life but whose 
planning and work can be made com- 
munity assets of great potentiality. 

The challenge to the dean of girls 
in this day and age is to become a 
community leader. She must define 
her own service. The increase in hap- 
piness and in constructive work of a 
constantly growing number in the 
community may be some slight mea- 
sure of the success of her work. She 
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must know the community as well as 
the school. She must encourage com- 
munity analysis so as to have a basis 
for her own program. Youth must be 
stimulated to survey the area in which 
it may spend the rest of its working 
existence. The dean of girls should 
assist in planning schools which meet 
the community concept of need. The 
community school campus should 
teem with activities from which all 
and every citizen may gain in some 
phase of his living. 

The dean of girls, like every other 
educator in this challenging day, must 
conceive of her work broadly, must be 
factual and fair in her analyses, must 
be wholeheartedly liberal in time de- 
voted to service, must be tolerant and 
unprejudiced, and must recognize that 
service to the individual is best ren- 
dered in the light of understanding of 
the basic family and community prob- 
lems. She holds an enviable position 
which invites pioneering in this new 
day. Exploration must be carried on 
through the whole realm of human 
living and youth must be inspired to 
create new opportunities for successful 
living for himself and others. Prob- 
ably no other period of American his- 
tory has challenged individuals so 
much toward constructive, intelligent 
leadership and exploration in realms 
in which in the past the surface has 
been barely scraped. Deans of girls 
will play important roles as the fu- 
ture drama of community life un- 


folds. 










University and College Exchange 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


Last winter, if you remember, we 
asked for contributions upon the ad- 
ministration of N.Y.A. help. Six 
questions were submitted as a guide to 
the contributors and our returns have 
been so satisfactory that in our limited 
space we can print but a partial résumé 
of our material. The entire returns, 
however, will be given to a member 
of one of the deans’ training classes 
who will have the data ready for dis- 
tribution at our yearly meeting in San 
Francisco. For this short article it, 
therefore, seems advisable to adhere 
to the six questions which served as 
guides to the contributors and to com- 
ment briefly upon each one. 

Before we do this, however, we 
want to place before you our next 
subject to be discussed. For several 
years we have had urgent appeals for 
help concerning the off-campus stu- 
dent; how to bring her more into the 
center of the institution; how to give 
her more experience in group living, 
group responsibility, and other aspects 
of college life. We have no questions 
to submit to you but if you have any 
projects already carried out or par- 
tially developed, we want to know 
about them for we have deans who are 
very anxious for material on this sub- 
ject. Our colleges and universities are 
becoming more and more urbanized. 
An increasing number of students live 
in their own homes and commute to 
their classes. Therefore, this problem 
is bound to be more pressing as time 
goes on. Please let us hear from you 
within the next two weeks. 


And now let us return to our 
N.Y.A. questions. 

1. Have you found N.Y.A. difficult 
to administer? In what way or ways? 
Most of our colleges say that it is not 
difficult to administer but it is an im- 
portant piece of work and, therefore, 
time and energy must be given to it. 
Some institutions place the work en- 
tirely in the hands of one administra- 
tor with plenty of office help. Others 
place it in the hands of a committee. 
One university has three committees 
who take charge of N.Y.A. — the 
project approval committee, the ap- 
pointments committee and the payroll 
committee. In many colleges the dean 
of men looks after the men students 
on N.Y.A. and the dean of women 
has charge of the women students. 
These deans confer on all aspects of 
the subject. 

In some schools a close follow-up 
work is carried on. When the time 
cards are turned in a questionnaire is 
sent to all who have charge of the 
work done and an estimate of each 
student is kept on file. These personal 
records are available to all employers 
and are used by the placement officer. 
He studies them from the standpoint 
of permanent placement after gradua- 
tion. The questionnaire deals with the 
student’s attitude toward work, his 
ability, loyalty, industry, and other 
items, all of which are similar to those 
an employer would stress if the stu- 
dent were seeking a permanent job. 
In a few institutions which have a 
small number of N.Y.A. students, a 
great effort is made to place them in 
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work identical or akin to the work they 
plan to enter after graduation. 
Several administrators of N.Y.A. 
say they have splendid cooperation 
from the faculty; others say that the 
faculty must be brought to see that 
teachers are vocational trainers who 
should criticize the work habits of 
their students and should have per- 
sonal conferences with them to help 
them overcome their vocational weak- 
nesses. The professors should not be 
mere task masters who wish only to 
get a large amount of work accom- 
plished. One contributor suggests that 


since professors always have been . 


overworked and underpaid, they, 
therefore, expect the same from 
N.Y.A. students. But all in all it 
would seem that we have very con- 
scientious administrators of N.Y.A. 
and they enjoy working out their 
problems and getting better and bet- 
ter results. 

2. If N.Y.A. help were not offered, 
would you lose students? In this 
question we have had the help of Mr. 
A. C. Payne, college aid administra- 
tor of Indiana State Teachers College 
at Terre Haute. He has made a study 
of this question over a period of six 
years and is convinced that there 
would be a loss of about 52 per cent 
of the N.Y.A. students if this help 
should be withheld from them. As 
far as we have gone in our study we 
are inclined to agree with him. No 
college on our list has worked out the 
percentage so carefully but all but one 
of the 17 colleges contributing, state 
definitely that they would lose stu- 
dents if N.Y.A. help were withheld. 
Some say they would lose a few; oth- 
ers place their probable loss at a high 
number and one college states that it 
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would lose all of theirs if the help 
were withheld. 

3 and 4. What are your maximum 
and minimum hours per student per 
month? What is your average? Most 
colleges adhere to the maximum and 
minimum hours set down by the Gov- 
ernment. The average minimum 
seems to be from 34 to 40 hours, some 
colleges ranging as low as 25 hours. 
The maximum goes as high as 66 
hours in some institutions but the av- 
erage is around 50 hours. Most of 
the contributors stated that the kind 
of work, the adaptability of the stu- 
dent, and his scholastic standing were 
studied in each case. Therefore, there 
is quite a variation in the number of 
hours assigned to each student. 

5. Is N.Y.A. help given to frater- 
nity men and sorority women on your 
campus? Some colleges make no dis- 
crimination. They say the social 
group contributes to the personality 
development of the student and gen- 
erally speaking he leaves the campus 
much better prepared for life if he has 
had training in a social group. Some 
colleges point out that membership in 
a fraternity is often a gift from some 
interested relative or friend and does 
not represent the financial status of 
the family. Other colleges, however, 
consider fraternity life a luxury and 
do not include members of fraterni- 
ties or sororities in their N.Y.A. list. 
Some consider such living as definitely 
in the luxury class and as yet N.Y.A. 
help is an emergency measure, and is 
supposed to represent the margin 
which determines whether or not a 
student may come to college. Some 
colleges hope that this phase of the 
question may be discussed this year at 
some of our yearly meetings. 
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6. Do you have a single hourly 
wage or do you make differentiations? 
Some colleges have a single hourly 
wage for undergraduates and a higher 
one for graduates. Others pay the 
same per hour, no matter what the 
rank in college. They point out that 
some graduates are not as able to fill 
some positions as undergraduates. If 
graduates are helping in research 
work, however, they are paid a high- 
er rate per hour. The rate per hour 
varies from 25 cents to 50 cents and 
the average is 35 cents. 


* * 
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One or two colleges wrote: Why 
do you not ask if we think N.Y.A. 
should be discontinued? They enu- 
merate the advantages and the abuses 
and are evidently discouraged over 
certain phases of its administration 
and would like an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the whole question. Whether or 
not such an opportunity could be ar- 
ranged, it behooves us all to remem- 
ber that in our management of N.Y.A. 
we are trustees of Government funds 
and should do all we can to prove 
ourselves worthy of that trust. 


* * 


Crissy, William J. E., and Mason, Raigh. Am Evaluation Study of the 
N.Y.A. Student Work Program in New Hampshire Schools and Colleges. 
Concord, N. H.: State N.Y.A. Office, August 1940. 115 p. (Mimeo.). 


This questionnaire study attempts to determine the function of the New Hampshire 
N.Y.A., student work program and the attitudes of the student workers toward the program. 


Jacobson, Paul B., compiler. Youth at Work. Bulletin No. 99. Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of Sesondary School Principals, May 1941. 144 


p. $1.00. 


This manual containing descriptions of a number of selected N.Y.A. projects for in- and 
out-of-school youth is a follow-up of the April 1940 issue on Youth and Work Opportuni- 
ties' which Paul B. Jacobson compiled. ‘The volume emphasizes the relationship of the 


N.Y.A. program to secondary education. 


National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration ond the 
Public Schools. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, October 1941. 79 p. 


25c. 


This study recommends that the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. be discontinued as separate 
youth agencies as soon as their present emergency assignment of training workers for the na- 


tional defense program is over. 


“Their functions as agencies of vocational training, general 


education, and guidance should be continued but transferred to state and local educational 


agencies. 


Their functions as public works agencies should be continued but located with 
the general agency or agencies of public works.” 


This study reiterates and elaborates the 


Commission’s position with regard to federal control over the processes of education, and 
outlines a program of action by the Federal Government when educational needs arise which 
affect the national welfare and are beyond the unaided powers of the states. 


*Vol. 25, No. 90. 159 p. $1.00. 
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Secondary School Exchange 


ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


How may the dean assist the teach- 
er to do more effective counseling? 


Helen V. Barton, dean of girls, 
Scott Senior High School, Coatesville, 
Pa.: The dean may have authorities 
in the field of counseling come to talk 
to her faculty and lead discussions 
afterwards. By this method, she pro- 
vides opportunities for answering the 
various questions which the teachers 
may have in connection with counsel- 
ing the members of their homerooms 
or the students in their classes. These 
discussions have resulted in better 
planned and more interesting faculty 
meetings, and at the same time, the 
dean helps her fellow-teachers to be- 
come more guidance-conscious and 
more skilful in their counseling. 

The deans of a particular area may 
plan four or five times a year to bring 
together in a joint meeting those of 
their faculties who are particularly in- 
terested in knowing more about coun- 
seling. Here again there may be an 
authority in the field or one of the 
deans may speak briefly and conduct 
the question period afterward. In this 
way teachers do not feel that they are 
attending classes but have an opportu- 
nity occassionally to exchange ideas 
and ask questions from other teachers, 
deans, and the speaker. 

In faculty meetings the dean may 
talk to homeroom teachers on how to 
help students select their courses 
(pointing out the problems that will 
arise), how to help them overcome 
failing grades, and how to give occu- 
pational guidance, emphasizing the 


trends and changes as they appear. 
The talk about courses may be given 
in the spring when selection of 
courses is being made for the follow- 
ing year. The help on counseling 
failing students may be given at the 
end of the first report period and at 
other specific times throughout the 
year when it is necessary. The voca- 
tional guidance information may be 
given when courses are being selected 
and when speakers come from outside 
the school to talk on their occupations. 
The dean may give suggestions to the 
homeroom teachers in preparing lists 
of persons who should hear the va- 
rious talks. The dean usually has 
studied more about counseling and has 
had more experience with it, hence, 
in talking with individual teachers 
about some of their problem cases, she 
may be able to.share her information 
and knowledge and thus assist the fac- 
ulty members to do more effective 
counseling. 

Helen Gatchel, dean of girls, Lin- 
coln High School, Canton, Ohio: The 
following suggestions may be made to 
faculty members as aids to more effec- 
tive counseling: 

1. Be familiar with all available 
information about the pupil. Examine 
all his-former school records such as 
his intellectual capacity and progress, 
his extracurricular activity, and the 
health record. Know the home en- 
vironment and have parental contact, 
if possible, without divulging the ex- 
isting problem. Learn of his activities, 
friends, and interests outside of the 
school. 
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2. Learn to know the pupil as well 
as possible through casual schoolroom 
contact. Observe him in various 
school situations. Learn of his prog- 
ress and behavior in other classes and 
activities. This also should be done 
without divulging the pupil’s problem 
to others. 

3. After the above data have been 
gathered, the teacher should arrange 
for an interview with the pupil. It 
should be well planned in advance by 
the teacher. She also should arrange 
for the conference with the child in a 
rather informal manner so that he 
does not develop a state of fear. At 
the time of the interview a feeling of 
rapport should be established before 
the problem is suggested. The teach- 
er should maintain a friendly and un- 
prejudiced manner during the entire 
conference. After she has clearly de- 
fined the problem to the child, she 
then maintains the role of a passive 
listener, with only an occasional ques- 
tion directed to seek the cause of the 
difficulty. Guard against unnecessary 
comments which will lengthen the in- 
terview. Conclude the conference in 
mutual agreement, if possible, with 
the teacher giving the student encour- 
agement to work out his own problem. 
She must refrain, however, from tell- 
ing him what to do; but show him by 
her sympathetic manner that she will 
give him all the help necessary in solv- 
ing his difficulty. 

The teacher who possesses a 
genuine interest in his work and a 
sympathetic understanding of pupils 
generally will counsel with effective 
results. 
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How May the Girls’ League Con- 
tribute to the Social Program? 


Mrs. Eleanor Shaw Brown, dean 
of girls, Oakwood High School, Day- 
ton, Ohio: The Oakwood Senior High 
School has approximately 185 girls— 
two home rooms of senior girls, two 
of junior, and two of sophomore girls. 

The Council of the League (mem- 
bers elected from each home room 
and a senior president, a junior vice- 
president and treasurer, and a sopho- 
more secretary elected by all the 
girls) plans six general parties to mix 
groups from each class, to give oppor- 
tunities for many girls to work on 
committees, and to promote all-school 
spirit. 

The Council selects members of 
committees for each party at the be- 
ginning of the year so chairmen may 
be thinking ahead and so no duplica- 
tions are made. During the first week 
of school a mixer for new girls is held. 
Two picnics follow in the Fall—one 
tenth year, one eleventh year, and one 
twelfth year home room going to 
each. The Christmas dinner held in 
our beautiful library with a roaring 
fire, candle light, decorations, and 
music is quite a highlight of the year. 
In February there is a backward 

dance. Later in the Spring the girls 
entertain their mothers with a pro- 
gram and tea. In May a Big-Sister 
party for the ninth grade girls is held. 

Each of these parties is evaluated 
by the Council immediately following 
the event and suggestions are offered 
for the next year. 




















































For both our rambles and our ex- 
cursions within the field of education, 
there are a number of directories 
compiled from the experience and 
thoughts of colleagues. These guide 
books explore freshly directions to 
take, related areas to see, and practical 
programs to undertake. 


I. Where to Go: 

Among the very recent books on 
mental hygiene, Mandel Sherman’s 
Basic Problems of Behavior’ is the 
most erudite. The author has gath- 
ered clinical and experimental evi- 
dence about problems of behavior 
from the fields of psychology, psy- 
chiatry, physiology, sociology, and 
anthropology. He traces the origins 
of behavior problems from early 
childhood, interprets them in the light 
of psychological theory, and _ illus- 
trates them with brief case studies. 
The effect is kaleidoscopic. 

In no other book is the influence of 
conflict made to appear so pervasive. 
Emotion is described as arising out of 
frustrating experiences; motivation to 
excel, to be superior, to master situa- 
tions has its roots in conflict. Accord- 
ing to Sherman, “personality is deter- 
mined by the methods the individual 
utilizes in meeting or solving his con- 
flicts,”* and even the strength of atti- 
tudes is attributed to a large degree to 
“the emotional tension which accom- 
panies conflict.” Still more obvious 
is the role of conflict on delinquent be- 
havior, on the neuroses, and on men- 


"New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1941. 440 
p- $3.00. 


"Ibid., p. 113. 
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tal abnormalities. This is surely a 
“conflict-centered” book, but one bal- 
anced by an impersonal and critical 
presentation of data. It stimulates the 
reader to think for himself and to 
make his own synthesis and summary 
of the wealth of facts presented. 


II. What to See: 

One of the most recent issues from 
the press is the volume on Group Ac- 
tivities in College and Secondary 
School by Ruth Strang.® It interprets 
the dynamic part group work plays in 
a balanced program of education. By 
tracing the sources of such work, its 
original forms and its continuing de- 
velopment, the author shows the 
evolution of a powerful agency in the 
school and college. She has brought 
together into useful and readable 
form all that scattered literature and 
research offer on how to initiate, 
finance, supervise, and coordinate 
extra-curricular group activities, and 
she considers their crucial value as 
training grounds for democratic ac- 
tion. The evaluations given in the 
last chapter have great significance in 
their evidence of the social growth 
gained through group experience and 
management. The criteria employed 
represent the changes in the dynamics 
of conduct as well as of knowledge 
among students participating. The 
avenue into the future is recom- 
mended as through experimentation 
in controled situations as well as 
through appraisals from students af- 
ter mature analysis of their experi- 
ences. This scholarly presentation 


*New York: Harper and Bros., 1941. 361 p. $4.00. 
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makes the fourth volume‘ in her series 
of summaries of investigations inval- 
uable to every personnel worker. 

III. What to Do: 

Coming of Age is a discerning text 
for the use of students who need to 
realize the significance of different 
phases of their education. Into it 


Esther Lloyd-Jones and Ruth Fedder 
have put their abundant first-hand ex- 
periences with young people. 


It is 


“The first three summaries of investigations in the 
broad field of personnel work which were written by 
Ruth Strang and published by Harper and Brothers of 
New York are: Personal Development and Guidance 
in College and Secondary School. 1934. 341 p. $4.00; 
Behavior and Background of Students in College and 
Secondary School. 1937. 515 p. $4.00; and Counseling 
Technics in College and Secondary School. 1937. 159 
p. $2.00. 


written to present issues involved in 
behavior and the consequences of 
courses of action youth might choose. 
According to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of guidance the personal deci- 
sions regarding conduct are left open 
to the individual’s selection. The 
personal and social problems through 
which youth becomes self-reliant and 
establishes an individual scheme of 
values are very sympathetically pre- 
sented. The objectives of learning, 
the adjustments to vocation, the de- 
velopment in appreciations, and the 
spiritual interpretation of experience 
occupy chapters that are as readable 
for the student as they are helpful 
or the counselor. 


Interesting New Books 


Bradley, Phillips, chairman. American 
Isolation Reconsidered. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1941. 208 p. $.50. 


To help in meeting the challenge which 
newspapers, radio, and motion pictures throw 
into the classroom, the American Council on 
Education charged the committee on materials 
of instruction to prepare impartial, authentic, 
and useful material which might be integrated 
into the curriculum. This resource unit traces 
the history of American neutrality from 1793 
to 1941 and points out the issues involved in 
the decision we have faced about peace and 
war in 1812, 1914, and 1941. It includes 
more than 60 pages of the original documents 
related to these issues from the neutrality proc- 
lamation of 1793 to President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to Congress in July 1941. These mate- 
rials are invaluable to teachers and students in 
considering the present and future status of 
American policy. 


Collins, Laurentine B.; and Cassidy, 
Rosalind; with the collaboration of 
others. Physical Education in the Sec- 
ondary School. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1940. 120p. $1.25. 


This Progressive Education Association book 
for teachers and administrators, states in brief 
form a basic point of view, indicates a method 
of curriculum revision, and shows some im- 
plications for program change to the end that 
physical education may join forces with all 
education in the task of serving more realisti- 
cally the needs of boys and girls in the sec- 
ondary schools. 


Eells, Walter Crosby. Present Status 
of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion. Terminal Education Monograph 
No. 2. Washington, D. C.: American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. 
340 p. $2.50. 


Second in the Terminal Education Trilogy, 
this volume summarizes conditions in the field 











of junior college terminal education as they 
now exist and suggests major problems de- 
serving further study and analysis. This book 
should prove of particular value to junior 
college administrators, faculty members, and 
others vitally concerned with various phases 
of terminal education. It aims to state the 
problems of terminal education correctly, not 
to solve them. 


Eells, Walter Crosby. Why Junior 
College Terminal Education? Ter- 
minal Education Monograph No. 3. 
Washington, D. C.: American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, 1941. 365 
p. $2.50. 


This volume presents the fundamental rea- 
sons for the importance of terminal education 
in the junior college as expressed by individual 
educators and laymen. Sixty charts, maps, and 
diagrams help the reader visualize the most 
significant factors in junior college terminal 
education. 


Heilman, Robert Bechtold, editor. 
Aspects of Democracy. Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State University Press, 
1941. 114 p. $.50. 

This series of defense essays were the prod- 
uct of the belief that the university’s best con- 
tribution to democracy is in the realm of 
ideas—the university’s own sphere. The vol- 
ume stresses knowledge of democracy as the 
real basis for an effective defense of it. It 
praises democracy but not uncritically—the ap- 
peal is to reason. 


Howard, Lowry S. The Road Ahead. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson. N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1941. 402 p. $2.00. 


This college orientation and guidance book 
has been prepared as a text. It is planned to 
furnish the student with a means for self- 
analysis through which he may make effective 
use of knowledge. With this background, the 
student is prepared to take active part in the 
consultation and guidance programs which col- 
leges offer. In addition it presents the steps 
of a carefully planned orientation course. The 
book is the result of many years of experience 
in orientation classes and procedures. Its 
method contemplates and aids a concurrent 
counseling program. 


INTERESTING New Booxs 
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Kelley, Earl C. Student Cooperation. 
80 Broadway, New York: National 
Self Government Committee, 1941. 
20 p. 

The study includes results of a survey in 
schools enroling nearly 2,000,000 pupils 
showing that few schools encourage whole- 
hearted participation in government by all 
students. Of the 1,431 high schools and 
junior colleges reporting some form of stu- 
dent participation in government, over 86% 
give the school principal the right to veto all 
student government decisions. Not even the 
largest schools are equipped with a teacher 
whose whole time and interest is given to 
supervising and promoting student affairs. “It 
is not enough for the students to know how to 
cooperate among themselves and with their 
teachers—they must actually practice it.” 


Luce, Henry R. The American Cen- 
tury. New York: Farrar and Rine- 


hart, 1941. 89 p. $1.00. 


This little volume presents Henry R. Luce’s 
Life editorial “The American Century” and 
comments by other Americans. Not all the 
comments are favorable to the point of view 
expressed in Mr. Luce’s stimulating credo, but 
all who comment are desirous of the finest fu- 
ture for American democracy. The different 
casts of thought in this book make for vital 
thinking on the part of the readers. 


Small, George D. The Dean of Men’s 
Viewpoint. Champaign, IIl.: Stipes 
Publishing Co., 1941. 200 p. $1.50. 

This annotated bibliography of references 
of interest to deans and advisers of men seeks 
to help meet their need for a working bibliog- 
raphy in the field. Part I has direct reference 
to the office of the dean of men. Part II re- 
lates to the various functions of the dean’s 
office. Part III was compiled from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to those who attended the 1939 
meeting of the National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men asking them to list the 
publications which had proved most helpful to 
them in the field of general educational theory, 
counseling, study habits, personality develop- 
ment, religion, sex, and vocational guidance. 
So many references on youth in general were 
received that a separate unit was made of this 
material. 









We Deans 


Livuian E. Dimmirr 


It is with deep appreciation and joy 
that we pay special tribute today to 
the senior dean of women of Iowa 
colleges, Lillian E. Dimmitt of 
Morningside College. Miss Dimmitt 
has been a pioneer in guidance and 
personnel work with college women. 

Her A.B. degree was received at 
Illinois Wesleyan College in 1888, 
her M.A. from Columbia University 
in 1913, and in 1920 her Alma Mater 
honored her with the degree of 
L.H.D., Doctor of Humane Letters. 
During the years 1903 and 1904 she 
studied in the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. She has 
been dean of women and professor of 
ancient language at Morningside Col- 
lege from 1904 to 1940. We congrat- 
ulate Morningside on the devoted 
and sacrificial service of such a person. 

Will Durant once wrote: “If, in 
imagination, we place ourselves at the 
year 2000, and ask what was the out- 
standing feature of human events in 
the first quarter of the 20th century, 
we shall see that it was not the world 
war, nor the Russian Revolution, but 
the change in the status of women.” 

To you it has been given to be the 
counselor and guide of college women 
through this difficult and challenging 
transition period. To you it has been 
given to bridge successfully the edu- 
cational gap between “preceptress,” 
and dean of women. 

The clearness of your vision, the 
breadth of your interests and training, 
enriched steadily by study and travel, 
the keenness of your understanding, 
and the warmth of your sympathy 
have enabled you to make a significant 


contribution not only to your own 
college and its women students, but to 
the interests of women far beyond that 
environment. 

The Iowa Association of Deans of 
Women pledges to you enduring 
gratitude for guidance and support 
throughout the years, and today the 
thoughts of its members turn to you 
with affection and with best wishes 
for the years which lie ahead. 

—Mary Bell. 


ExEcuTIvVE Boarp CHANGES 


When Miss Helen Bragdon re- 
signed as dean at Hood College to 
become president of Lake Erie Col- 
lege, she resigned her executive board 
position as headquarters consultant. 
The board announces the appointment 
of Mrs. Frances B. Blanshard, dean of 
women at Swarthmore College as 
headquarters consultant for 1941-43. 

Since Mrs. Blanshard had been 
chairman of the College Section, a 
new chairman was named for this 
post. Dean Jessie E. Gibson of Po- 
mona College will fill Mrs. Blan- 
shard’s unexpired term which extends 
to the February 1942 convention. 


NoMINATIONS 


The nominations committee re- 
quests members of the Association to 
send names for each elective office to 
be filled at the annual convention 
(vice president and secretary) to the 
chairman of the nominations commit- 
tee, Dean Lillias M. Macdonald, The 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., 
before December 1. From these sug- 
gested names and such as may be 
added by the nominations committee, 
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the committee will prepare a slate of 
one candidate for each office to be 
filled. This slate will be sent to the 
members of the Association at least 15 
days before the annual convention. 


Acnes ELLten Harris 


On May 26 the University of Ala- 
bama conferred upon Agnes Ellen 
Harris, their own dean of women, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Only two 
other women have received this honor 
during the entire history of the institu- 
tion. 

N.V.G.A. 


Mr. Ralph B. Kenney, formerly 
executive secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, is as- 
sistant professor of guidance at the 
New York State College for Teachers 
in Albany. Mr. Clarence W. Failor 
is taking over Mr. Kenney’s work with 
the N.V.G.A. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Nina Bentley, assistant to the dean of 
women, State College, Pa. 

Mrs. Iona B. Berry, director of stu- 
dent personnel, Flower Hospital, 
New York 

Sarah G. Blanding, director, New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University 

Mrs. Verna G. Boyles, dean of wom- 
en, University of Nebraska 

Thelma L. Brummett, counselor of 
women, Cornell University 

Helen B. Caine, dean of women, 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 

Meribeth Cameron, dean, Milwaukee- 
Downer College 

Mrs. Maurine M. Cason, dean of 
girls, Beaumont High School, 
Texas 
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Elizabeth A. Connelly, dean of wom- 
en, Gettysburg College, Pa. 

Arline Ditlevson, head resident, Ay- 
cock House, Duke University 

Eleanor Dolan, dean, Flora Stone 
Mather College 

Eunice M. Dowse, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence 

Esther Elliott, house director, Vail 
House, Russell Sage College 

Helen Gatchel, dean of girls, Lincoln 
High School, Canton, Ohio 

Amy M. Gilbert, dean of women, 
Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton 

Frieda Anne Grieder, assistant direc- 
tor of personnel, Chicago Teachers 
College 

Freeda O. Hartzfeld, U.S.O. secre- 
tary, N. C. 

Jane Haselden, assistant dean of wom- 
en, University of Kentucky. 

Mrs. Helen W. Hobart, dean of 
women, Roanoke College, Salem, 
Virginia 

Mrs. Sarah B. Holmes, dean of wom- 
en, University of Kentucky 

Helen M. Hosp, associate in higher 
education, American Association of 
University Women, Washington, 
ac 

Katherine M. Kaiser, dean of women, 
Carthage College, III. 

Florence B. Kimball, dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. . 

Kathryn R. Klink, assistant dean of 
women, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff 

Elizabeth Paxton Lam, dean of wom- 
en, Occidental College, Los An- 
geles 

Ruth E. Logan, assistant dean, Mount 
Holyoke College 

Josephine Lumpkins, dean of women, 
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Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa. 

Mrs. Buena M. Maris, dean of wom- 
en, Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege 

M. Dorothy Mawcsley, dean of wom- 
en, The University of British Col- 
umbia 

Mrs. Hazel MacCready, assistant to 
the dean of women, University of 
Arizona 

Edith McCollum, director of resi- 
dence, Florida State College for 
Women 

Mary V. McElwain, acting dean, 
Smith College. 

Mrs. George P. Merrill, acting dean 
of women, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn., while Sara Norris, 
dean of women is on sabbatical in 
South America. 

Mrs. Ineva R. Meyer, freshman 
adviser, University of Wisconsin. 
Helen Sterling Moor, dean of women, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers 

College 

Helen Hall Moreland, dean of wom- 
en, University of Southern Califor- 
nia 

Dorothy I. Morrill, acting dean of 
the College, Hood College 

Catherine V. Neal, social director, 
Whittier Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity 

Ruth A. Paul, dean of women, 
Teachers College of Connecticut. 

Phyllis Adelle Pearson, dean of wom- 
en, Morningside College, Sioux 
City 

Lucile Vernon Pollock, counselor, 
George School, Pa. 

Theresa P. Pyle, junior training spe- 
cialist, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Julia E. Read, personnel director, 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J. 

Sarah Martha Robbins, resident coun- 
selor, Manchester Hall, University 
of Connecticut 

Mary A. Roess, assistant dean of 
women, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut 

Frances M. Rummell, third grade 
teacher, Hinsdale, III. 

Aileen Schoeppe, head resident, Mon- 
nett Hall, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity 

Doris Marie Seward, student dean, 
Syracuse University 

Frances Sheppard, resident counselor, 
Sprague Hall, University of Con- 
necticut 

Louisa R. Shotwell, head warden, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Anita Lawrence Simpson, direc- 
tor of guidance and acting dean, 
New London Junior College 

Sister Joseph Aloysius, dean, Font- 
bonne College, St. Louis 

A. Helen Tappan, dean of women, 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 

Hope F. Vandever, dean of girls, Se- 
nior High School, Emporia 

Genevieve M. Walberg, head resi- 
dent, Anne Shaw Hall, Woman’s 
College, University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs. Ray M. Warner, head resident, 
Florida State College for Women 
Beatrice Yates, Albert Teachers Agen- 
cy, 25 E. Jackson Place, Chicago 
Dorothy R. Young, counselor, Wom- 
an’s College, University of North 

Carolina 

Ruth Zang, assistant to the dean of 

women, State College, Pa. 
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In Memoriam 


Thyrsa Wealhtheow Amos 

The physical presence of Thyrsa 
W. Amos is no longer with us. She 
has broken step with those of us in 
N.A.D.W. so often jokingly referred 
to as the “Old Guard” and dropped 
out of the line. We often will yearn 
to see her regal form and hear her 
steady step in vain. In their stead, 
however, will remain constant the 
memory of her loyalty to the great 
and abiding values of life, her sincer- 
ity to her profession as counselor and 
guide of youth, her constant and toler- 
ant interpretation of life, her gift of 
oral expression of the creations of a 
great imagination controlled and held 
within the bounds of common sense, 
her unflinching confidence in the in- 
nate and ultimate goodness of people, 
and her fearlessness in facing the facts 
of this world because she so obviously 
and winsomely re-enforced herself 
with an armor of spiritual values. One 
constantly was impressed with the way 
in which she fed her spiritual life and 
with the energy with which she sought 
among the great minds of all time to 
find strength and vision in meeting 
the problems of her life and the lives 
of the young people to whom she gave 
so generously and unceasingly of the 
best she had to give. 

Thyrsa Amos joined the adminis- 
trative faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1919 where she held the 
title of Dean of Women and profes- 
sor of student personnel education. As 
one of the students said in an editorial 
in the college paper following her 
going away, “Perhaps the greatest of 
the titles she earned in her 62 years 
was that of woman.” In her profes- 
sional career she ran the gamut of 
every phase of education of youth— 


teacher in the public schools, principal 
of an elementary school and high 
school, dean of girls in a high school, 
instructor in psychology in a state uni- 
versity, social director during a sum- 
mer session, and dean of women. The 
University of Pittsburgh honored her 
in 1930 by bestowing upon her the de- 
gree of LL.D. Nationally she gave 
unreservedly of her best abilities to 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, to the laying of the 
foundations of the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations, to 
the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, and above 
all perhaps, to the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women which she 
served as president from 1929 to 
1931. Many other honors came to her 
all of which she wore, as it were, with 
modesty and dignity, and they became 
her well. 

She belongs with those great souls 
over whose going we may not continue 
to grieve because their real selves 
were of the spirit and they are with us 
even now. 

—Irma E., Voigt. 


Elizabeth Buchanan Oakes 


The name of Elizabeth Buchanan 
Oakes evokes the image of a vivid 
personality with a ready friendliness 
which created confidence and under- 
standing. Her death last June sad- 
dened students, professional associ- 
ates, and other friends who came to 
appreciate her simple dignity, alert 
mind, contagious enthusiasm, inspir- 
ing vitality, and serenity of spirit. 
Straightforward and sincere herself, 
Miss Oakes was quick to respect points 
of view in opposition to her own and 
equally quick to detect subterfuge and 
evasion. 

Born in Wellsburg, West Virginia, 
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Miss Oakes was graduated with hon- 
ors in 1920 from the University of 
Michigan and took the master’s de- 
gree the following year, also at Ann 
Arbor where she was a member of Al- 
pha Xi Delta and Sigma Delta Phi. 
Several summers were spent at Teach- 
ers College to specialize in student 
personnel and guidance. After two 
years at Stephens College as instructor 
in English and assistant dean of wom- 
en and one year at Rockford College 
as associate professor, she served as 
dean of girls at the Bosse High 
School, Evansville, Indiana, from 
1924 to 1928. As girls’ counselor at 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois, for eleven years, she 
assisted the students to overcome va- 
ried difficulties. Her article in The 
School Review on “The Social Room 
as a Laboratory for the Dean of 
Girls” describes the work in the Pro- 
viso social room which she planned 
with the architect. As dean of women 
at Milwaukee State Teachers College 
from 1939 until her death, Miss 
Oakes did much to build among ‘sstu- 
dents and faculty a cordial fellowship. 
A survey of housing conditions for the 
women students improved living ar- 
rangements and established friendly 
relations between the College and the 
homes providing dormitory residence. 
Like Dean Amos, whom she pro- 
foundly admired, Miss Oakes fos- 
tered mutual understanding between 
high school and college advisers, espe- 
cially by arranging several dinner 
meetings for this group in the Mil- 
waukee area. 

Under her presidency in 1934-36 
the Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women developed from a conference 
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group into an adult organization more 
closely affiliated with N.A.D.W. She 
was president of the Chicago branch 
of A.A.U.W. for one term. Having 
served on the program committee of 
N.A.D.W. for one summer and three 
annual meetings, in 1934-35 as chair- 
man of the committee on inter-rela- 
tions of the Secondary School Section 
with other Sections, in 1937-38 as rep- 
resentative to the C.G.P.A., and in 
1936-37 as a member of the commit- 
tee on cooperation with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, in 
1941 Miss Oakes concluded an effec- 
tive term as treasurer of the National 
Association, member of the executive 
committee, and chairman of the 
finance and registration committees. 

A person of wide interests in music, 
art, literature, and whatever contrib- 
uted to the worth of gracious living, 
she achieved a perspective which is al- 
ways the basis of true humor, a quality 
she possessed to a high degree. Work- 
ing, thinking, laughing — so Betty 
Oakes will live in the recollection of 
those who came within the sphere of 
her influence. 

—Margaret Hargrove. 





Caroline Grote, formerly dean 
emerita, Western I|linois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, September 1, 
1941. Member of the Association 
since 1919. 

Grace E. Nix, formerly associate 
dean of women, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, October 1, 
1941. First joined the Association on 
December 29, 1939. 

Helen E. Peck, formerly dean of 
women, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, July 27, 1941. Joined the 
Association January 13, 1927. 





